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Motes of Recent Erposition 


THE supreme mind in history is the mind of Jesus. 
Confucius, the Buddha, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Paul, Augustine, Shakespeare—these are all great 
minds, minds which in profound and subtle ways 
but 
the mind which has already exercised, and—we as 
Christians believe—is destined still to exercise, an 
influence alike incomparable and incalculable is 
the mind of Jesus. He cleaves history in two— 
the time before and the time after He appeared. 
Every time we write B.c. or A.D. we are paying an 
unconscious tribute to His supreme and universal 


have influenced innumerable other minds ; 


significance. 

Wherein lies the supremacy of Jesus? It lies, 
in part, in a certain all-pervasive yet indefinable 
originality. Originality is as difficult to define as 
inspiration, but its presence is as easy to detect, or 
at any rate to feel. Jesus spoke with an authority 
which went home to the hearts of His hearers as 
the words of the average scribe never did or could. 
The common people felt it instinctively and instantly, 
and that was one of the reasons why they heard 
Him gladly. Here was One who brushed past all 
sophistries and erudite irrelevancies, and went 
straight to the central heart of the moral world. 
Wherein did His originality lie ? 


His 
way of speech was as unique as were the actual 
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It was partly an originality of utterance. 


things He said. 
That was the testimony of those who heard Him, 


‘Never man spake like this man.’ 


and it was perhaps as much a testimony to His 
style as to the quality of His thoughts. Quite 
reverently we may say of Jesus that the style was 
the Man. 
used for detecting His genuine words, this might 
be applied as successfully as any. 


Among all the criteria that have been 


Take such a word as this, ‘No man can serve 
two masters.’ What a penetrating criticism of 
life! and how completely and finally it disposes of 
But 
It is one of 


all our specious attempts at compromise ! 
could the thing itself be better said ? 
those words which no one who heard could ever 
forget—by it the principle of compromise in the 
moral life is shattered for ever. Or take the words, 
‘ All live unto him’ (.e. God). Or ‘ Love your 
enemies.’ Our familiarity with these and similar 
words blinds us to their amazing trenchancy. 
And the speech of Jesus abounds in such criticisms, 
commands, and statements of principle, expressed 
in pithy, terse, epigrammatic, and ever-memorable 
ways, yet in ways which no reverent soul would 
describe as brilliant. There is no straining after 
effect, no tantalizing scintillation, no wearisomely 
sparkling antitheses. It is the grave simplicity of 
a marvellously clear, profound, and original mind. 


The originality of Jesus lies also partly in the: 
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insight and range of His thought. To appreciate 
this to the full, we have to see His thought against 
the background of the thought of His contemporaries : 
the contrast enables us to feel how daring, how fresh, 
how original He was, and how much His mind rose 
above those other minds to which, in the Providence 
of God, He may have owed not a little. Dr. 
WALKER, in his The Teaching of Jesus and the 
Jewish Teaching of His Age (reviewed in ‘ Litera- 
ture’), elaborates this contrast on the basis of a 
thorough and systematic study, and so contributes 
to our appreciation of the originality of Jesus. 


With regard to His insight, contrast, for example, 
His conception of the Sabbath with that of His 
The philanthropic idea of the 
Sabbath, as Dr. WaLKER reminds us, had gone 
into the background, and its observance had 
become just a love-token given to God—‘an act 
done just because it met what they believed was 
His will, which on other grounds they knew to be 
just and generous.’ 


contemporaries. 


‘In ordinary human relation- 
ship love-tokens have often nothing to justify them 
save that they are love-tokens—they are under- 
stood and appreciated as such: in terms of common 
usefulness they cannot always be evaluated, or 
perhaps even justified.’ So the Sabbath was kept 
chiefly in this spirit and for this end. It was far 
otherwise with Jesus. ‘He was, from the point of 
view of Jewish ortho-praxy, most startlingly 
original: to His mind there was no love-token to 
God enshrined in ceremonial exactitude in keeping 
Sabbath, which could take precedence of what was 
contained in the faithful continuance of the ministry 
of helpfulness to people in need throughout this 
most sacred day of the week.’ 


With regard to the range of His thought, we are 
reminded that the best Judaism of His day failed 
to be, in the finest sense, ‘kind toward the un- 
thankful and evil’ or mean. Mercy and love are 
qualities the range of whose obligation was im- 
mensely extended by Jesus. He definitely removes 
all class or racial limitation from the familiar term 


“neighbour.” And Dr. WALKER quotes with ap- 


proval the striking and profoundly important 
admission of Dr. I. Abrahams, that ‘we do not 
find in the Rabbinic literature a parallel to the 
striking paradox, Love your enemies.’ Such a 
statement from such a quarter is enough to put 
Jesus in a place all by Himself. His originality 
is beyond challenge. 

But after all, His originality is not so much a 
thing to be detected and expressed in detail; rather 
is it a quality inherent in His entire personality. 
It is not so much that what He said and what He 
did was original, but that He was original, in all 
the range and compass of His being. When He 
says, ‘A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another; even as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another,’ we are face to face 
with His sublime originality in its most complete 
and personal There nothing 
entirely new in the command to love one another ; 
the freshness of the commandment lies in the 
addition, ‘as I have loved you.’ The precept is 
enforced by His own transcendent example. Or, 
as Dr. WALKER puts it, ‘He commended a love 
which no limitation, or misunderstanding, or 
shortcoming, or treachery could stifle—a missionary 
love bent ever in evoking love from others: their 
mutual love must be according to the standard 
which He has set.’ Never was there love or origin- 
ality like this. 


expression. was 


In his Croall lecture (reviewed in ‘ Literature *) 
Dr. Kay offers a very sympathetic sketch of Islam, 
which has to be taken the more seriously as it rests 
upon a knowledge of modern Moslem life as well as 
of its ancient literary documents. ‘As British 
citizens, we are linked with seventy million Moslems 
in the fellowship of our commonwealth of nations 5 
and their spiritual ideals would act as a wholesome 
tonic to our own.’ What are those ideals ? They 
are, among other things, Prayer, Almsgiving, and 
Fasting. 


The hard-working man will pause for three 
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_ minutes to pray, as he is digging a drain on the 


hillside. Benevolence to men and kindness to 
animals are characteristic of the Moslem. The 
love of inordinate wealth has never been his failing : 
“Moslem millionaires are almost unknown to history.’ 
The Bolshevist call to destroy the capitalist will 
have little power over Moslem hearts, and ‘ God- 
fearing men everywhere may rejoice that Islam 
offers so strong a bulwark against general anarchy.’ 


More particularly has Professor Kav been im- 
pressed by Moslem sobriety. ‘ Any stranger who 
has tried to observe the hunger-stricken Ramazan, 
will never accuse Islam of pandering to the appetites 
of sense. The will-power of the Moslem was so 
developed in his contest with the pangs of hunger 


that his wholesome triumph over wine became an 


- assured success,’ so much so that the society of 


total abstainers founded by the Prophet is numbered 
by scores of millions and has lasted over a thousand 
years. ‘By appealing in the name of Allah,’ he 
adds, ‘to the voluntary choice of his adherents, 


| Mohammed succeeded where many zealous agencies 


have failed.’ Is there a hint here which temperance 


_ reformers might adopt in the prosecution of the 


_ No Licence Campaign ? 


One other point of interest in Islam is the in- 


 tellectual activity which accompanied it for centuries. 
* Aristotle was better known in Islam than in Chris- 


tendom.’ True, there has been a long period of 
stagnation and sterility, but there are signs that 
this may pass, and that high hopes of good may be 
justifiably cherished from the fresh activity of the 
Moslem intellect. 


The Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, Professor George MILLIGAN, 
D.D., D.C.L., has published the address which he 


delivered to the Assembly this year, under the 


title, The Church and the New Testament (Black- 
wood; 6d. net). One advantage of appointing 


an eminent scholar to such an office is that, like 


the President of the British Association, he has 


the opportunity of reviewing the present position 
of the science of which he is an expert teacher. 
The address which lies before us is an admirable 
proof of the wisdom of such an appointment, for 
Dr. Mittican does here what was very much 
needed. He gives in popular language a statement 
both of the results of New Testament scholarship 
and of the principles that guide the scholar in his 
inquiries. 


Dr. MILLIGAN starts by referring to two important 
facts. One is the real desire among educated 
Church members for knowledge about the origin 
and authority of New Testament writings. The 
other is the perplexity and apprehension which 
exist in connexion with the results of inquiry. 
These facts make it an urgent matter for the 
Church to share with her people the best knowledge 
she can reach on the primary documents of her 
faith. 

The Moderator begins his exposition by dwelling 
on the fact that there was a Church before there 
was a New Testament. Christianity was not at 
first a book religion, and its writings were not the 
cause but the product of Christian faith. The 
power of this Church lay precisely in a personal 
witness to the power of a great truth. That is to 
say, In New Testament times there was no New 
Testament. 

Of course this could not continue. The need of 
instruction, the claims of heretical opinions, the 
dubiety about crucial questions, all created a demand 
for authoritative written documents. And such 
were provided in plenty, perhaps too great plenty. 
First there were letters. Naturally so. A letter is 
the most direct form of writing and it was the 
obvious way of answering questions when these 
arose. But the Gospels were not long in following. 
There are strong reasons for believing that the first 
three Gospels were all in existence before A.D. 70. 


In some admirable pages Dr. Mituican describes 
the growth of the New Testament Canon. First 
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the process of ratification given to certain books 
by the spiritual life of the Church, and of elimina- 
tion of others by the same standard. Then the 
second period when the exact limits to be set to 
the Canon were discussed and settled. The Epistle 
to the Hebrews was regarded doubtfully because 
of its uncertain authorship, and the Apocalypse 
owing to the strange character of its teaching. The 
fact, however, of most importance to be remembered 
is that the decision on all such matters was given 
not by any council or external authority, but by 
the general consciousness of the whole Church. 


Dr. MiLiican then goes on to deal with two 
questions on which the ordinary reader desires 
The first is this: What security have 
we that we possess our New Testament in its original 


assurance. 


form? That is a question of textual criticism and 
is answered by a brief account of the way in which 
The 
second question is more important: What con- 


scholarship has arrived at its conclusions. 


fidence can we place in the trustworthiness of our 
New Testament writings as historical documents ? 


As to this the Professor’s judgment is quite 
reassuring. He points out that all along the line 
the movement of criticism is at present backwards 
to tradition. Nine Epistles are now ‘ generally 
accepted ’ as Pauline. The sources of the Synoptic 
Gospels put the Evangelists ‘practically into the 
position of eye-witnesses.’ ‘In particular, the old 
charges of idealised fiction or dogmatic bias, at 
one time so freely brought against them, are no 
longer worthy of serious attention.’ 


As regards ‘the only strictly historical book in 
the New Testament, the Acts of the Apostles, we 
may take it as now fully established that it was 
the work of the third Evangelist, St. Luke.’ In 
writing it he made use of earlier documents, one, 
perhaps written in Aramaic, containing materials 
dealing with the first thirty years of the Church’s 
history ; another, a travel-diary, on which he 
depended for his account of Paul’s journeys. The 
date of Acts is quite probably as early as a.p. 64. 


Dr. MILiicaN concludes with an earnest appeal 
to the clergy to exercise a teaching ministry with 
regard to this whole matter, and quotes Canon 
Streeter’s striking words: ‘ The danger to-day is, 
not that the clergyman, in trying to solve difficulties, 
shall only suggest them, but that, by studiously 
avoiding them, he shall suggest that no solution 
exists.’ 


In the Hibbert Journal for July there is a fascinat- 
ing article by Professor LuTosLawsk1 of the Polish 
University at Wilno on ‘The Conversion of a 
Psychologist.’ It is a striking piece of auto- 
biography, rivalling in its dramatic character St. 
Paul’s account of his conversion. Religious con- 
versions, the writer says, differ from other con- 
versions in being more thorough, involving a greater 
change in the whole personality. But this very 
thoroughness makes them more difficult to investi- 
gate, because the convert becomes so much of an 
apostle that he ceases to take an interest in the 


scientific value of his own experience. 


To get a reliable judgment on any conversion 
two conditions must be fulfilled. It must be last- 
ing, for one thing. It must endure for a long time. 
And, secondly, the convert must retain his scientific 
curiosity during all this time, his interest in ob- 
jective truths Apostles are rarely scholars, and 
almost never scientific investigators. If a scientifi- 
cally trained scholar should undergo a religious. 
conversion, become an apostle of his particular 
creed, and remain, through all the long time needed 
for a thorough testing of his conversion, also a. 
scholar, an investigator, and a scientific teacher, 
then we have the requisite conditions for a sound 
judgment on his experience. 


Professor LutosLawskt claims the fulfilment of 
these conditions in his own case. It is twenty-two 
years since his conversion took place, and during all 
that time he has remained a student and teacher of 
philosophy. A detailed account of his work is. 


given in support of this claim. And then follows. 
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the narrative of his religious experience. He was 
born in the Roman Catholic Church, but threw off 
his allegiance at the age of eighteen. 


He passed to complete scepticism in an extra- 
ordinary fashion. A girl whom he loved was going 
to marry an atheist. This outrage he resolved, 
He prayed to Christ to 
intervene, and this was to be the test of the reality 
He challenged Christ 


to save the girl from the impending marriage. 


if possible, to prevent. 
of the Saviour’s existence. 


The marriage took place, and young Lutoslawski 
renounced all religious belief. 


Then began a weary pilgrimage towards the 
light. 
personality and its significance, and that meant a 


The first step was the discovery of his own 


belief in freedom and immortality. But there was 
no atom of Christian belief in this discovery. Then 
came the reading of certain religious biographies 
which are mentioned. And on the back of this 
arrived the entirely unexpected revelation, which 
must be given in his own words. 


‘Early in the morning I went to a steam-bath 
in which I remained for an hour, talking merrily 
with some students on philosophical and political 
subjects. When I left the bath, suddenly the 
analogy between a clean body and a clean soul took 
hold of my thoughts, and without any conceivable 
reason, without reflection, almost automatically, 
I entered a small Franciscan convent, where I knew 
a monk, a veteran of 1863. . . . I found him in the 
church, and asked him to hear my confession. I 
kneeled down, scarcely aware of what I was doing. 
I began a general confession of my life, and con- 
cluded with the avowal that I had no faith in 
Creation, the Divinity of Christ, eternal damnation, 
and the power of the Church to remit sins.’ 

The priest urged him to receive communion, 
He refused at first, having no faith. On being 
pressed, however, he yielded, ‘and in the very 
moment when I accepted from the hands of the 
priest the consecrated host, suddenly came the 


change which transformed my life.’ It was not 


an intellectual adhesion to faith. ‘ My chief im- 
pression was the awe of a wonder, the clear con- 
The 
first intellectual conclusion of this experience was 
that, if he wished to repeat it, he had to depend on 
the Church and become a member of that Church 


again. 


sciousness of a mysterious powerful Presence.’ 


The sequel was a long succession of experiments 
in order to ascertain whether he could really he- 
come a member of the Church. He practised daily 
The latter habit 
became the stay of his soul until he lived more by 
it than by the rites of the Church. He analyses 
at length the results of his mystical experience, and 
declares that the moral and spiritual power then 
received has lasted and increased during these 
The general discussion of con- 


communion and mental prayer. 


twenty-two years. 
version with which the essay closes is intensely 
interesting and enlightening, and the whole story, 
so vivid and so penetrating, is a substantial 


Christian apologetic. 


No living scholar has a better right than Sir 
George Adam Situ to tell us how the Old Testa- 
ment should be taught. For many years from the 
Professor’s chair, and for many years in pulpits, 
he has been teaching and preaching it with a power, 
skill, and eloquence which have carried his fame 
across the world. He has, as he reminds us, had 
forty-five years’ experience of the influence of 
modern criticism upon his own faith. So it is with 
peculiar interest and hope that we approach his 
lecture on The Teaching of the Old Testament in 
Schools (Hodder & Stoughton; 6d. net), which 
was delivered to the Conference of University Tutors 
and Schoolmasters at Cambridge in January of this 


year. 


He introduces the discussion with the modesty 
of a man who recognizes that even in a subject on 
which he is an expert, certain aspects of it may be 


more familiar than certain others. He is address- 
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ing schoolmasters on the Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment, and he begins by reminding himself that ‘ to 
schoolboys I have never taught it at all.’ And 
towards the close it is delightful to hear him 
admit that he does not know ‘ with what period 
it is best to start the teaching of the history to 
younger pupils ’—whether with the Patriarchal 
period or the Mosaic, or the Conquest of Canaan 
or the beginning of the Monarchy; nor does he 
profess to know where the story of Creation should 
come in. These are indeed provokingly difficult 
questions, and perhaps only very experienced 
teachers of boys could solve them, if indeed they 
can ever be finally solved at all. 


Principal SmirnH has been assured from many 
quarters, he tells us, that of late years the influence 
of the Old Testament has waned. We hope not. 
Dr. SMITH’s own magnificent expository work on the 
prophets has surely established, definitely and un- 
challengeably, that the Old Testament—not in spite 
of, but precisely because of, criticism—is not only 
preachable, but amazingly modern. And this is one 
of the many points that he makes, that ‘ the effect 
of the critical movement as a whole has been not 
destructive but constructive and illuminating,’ 


The principles on which the teacher must proceed 
are (i) the frank recognition that ‘the Old Testa- 
ment contains the record of a Divine Revelation, 
but exhibits that Revelation as proceeding, as do 
all the works of God, by gradual development ; 
and (ii) that the teacher has the duty of using the 
liberty which Christ has proclaimed and exempli- 
fied.’ 


The true understanding of the first principle 
obliges the teacher to recognize the strength and, 
just as frankly, the weakness of the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘There are in it beggarly elements: the more 
honestly he recognizes their presence, the more 
surely must he also recognize the presence within 
them and the action upon them of the Divine Spirit, 
which was potent to transform them so wonderfully, 


and to effect so unique a Revelation. Again in 


adopting the second principle, that of liberty, the 
teacher is but following in the footsteps of Christ, 
who ‘was the greatest and most drastic critic of 
the Old Testament, as is evident, among other 
things, from His attitude to the old laws of re- 
taliation and divorce. 


A very interesting point, to which we referred 
last month, Principal Smrrx incidentally touches 
upon—the place of the prophet and the priest in 
religion. Are these two dominant figures antagon- 
istic or complementary? In one passage he 
describes the Prophets as ‘ great souls struggling 
towards a purer faith through debates with God 
and themselves, and conflicts with priestly and legal 
tradition.’ But it would not be fair to infer from 
this that he regards prophecy as a complete exhibi- 
tion of the mind of God. For elsewhere he reminds 
us that here ‘as in all other ages and nations, 
controversy between opposite opinions has been a 
means of reaching the truth’; and still more 
explicitly, that the differences or contradictions 
between, e.g., Jeremiah and Deuteronomy with 
regard to the Law, the Temple, and the Divine 
origin of sacrifices, ‘ are only proofs that among the 
methods of Divine Revelation under the Old 
Covenant, in addition to the vision and inspiration 
which came by direct action of God’s Spirit on the 
spirits of men, there were those other processes by 
which the truth has been sifted and beaten out in 
all ages, namely, by debate and controversy between 
equally earnest minds and schools of thought, with 
neither of which lay the whole truth.’ 


Every teacher, Principal Smirx insists, must 
take as the basis of his work the Authorized Version, 
wonderful alike for the music of its style, for its 
wisdom, and for its uplifting and inspiring power 
upon human life. The Revised Version, while on 
the whole clearer, has ‘ missed a great opportunity ” 
in not adding, e.g., such marks of quotation as would 
serve to indicate the emergence of new speakers or a 
reference to older sayings or popular proverbs. 
The Revisers’ failure to indicate the metrical form 
in which much, if not most, of prophecy was written, 
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is touched with a gentle hand. It was not ‘ their 
blame that.they were not so in advance of their 
time.’ This defect has now been remedied by 
several German and English translations, some of 


which are specially mentioned by name. 


Not the least interesting part of the lecture is 
that in which Dr. Suir discusses the difficulties 
of metrical translations, especially of those which 
attempt to reproduce the original in modern forms 
of speech. With some of these latter he is mani- 
festly not well pleased. Some of their phrases 
sound, as he amusingly puts it, as if they ‘had come 
round the -corner—instead of from Heaven.’ But 
he pays a hearty tribute to these versions for their 


| praiseworthy and often successful endeavour to 


bring out ‘the lilt and the charm of the Hebrew 
verse. We look forward with special interest to 
Principal Smitx’s own forthcoming book on Jere- 
miah, which will doubtless exhibit very adequately 
the poetic as well as the prophetic quality of that 
great prophet. 

He maintains that the pupil should be made 
early acquainted with the configuration of the land, 
and made to feel that much that meets us in history 


is explained by geography. But, whatever part 
of the history should be dealt with first, ‘ Psalms 
and Proverbs, at least in selections, could be taken, 
I suppose, anywhere or rather everywhere. But I 
know that I would like to reserve for the higher 
classes the whole period of the Prophets, with its 
ethics and politics, its spiritual agonies,’ and its 
growing apprehension of the mind of God. 

The lecture closes with three illuminating ob- 
servations: (i) that it is the fashion of the Old 
Testament, as of the Ancient East, to which the 
idea of evolution was unfamiliar, to express a 
long historical development or spiritual process 
as happening at once. Deuteronomy, e.g., which 
criticism has shown to be the iruit of centuries, 
is represented as the utterance of Moses in one 
day. (ii) Truth comes through controversy and 
the clash of opinion, and neither of two oppos- 
ing types possesses a monopoly of it. (iii) The 
“rage of the righteous,’ illustrated by Jeremiah, 
is explained partly by a passionate desire for justice 
and the vindication of the moral order, but still 
more perhaps by the absence of faith in the life 
to come. From this latter, especially, we learn 
‘the difference Christ has made.’ 


<p: 
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Aevemiah and Jesus—in Comparison and Contrast. 


By tHE REVEREND H. A. Wixiiamson, B.D., LocHEE, DUNDEE. 


JEREMIAH is attracting considerable attention at 
the present time, partly because he is the most 
self-revealing of all the prophets, and partly 
because of his anticipations of Christianity. He 
has gone far in preparing the way of freeing religion 
from the bonds of nationalism. While he does 
not altogether discard the old form of nationalism, 
he has really advanced beyond it, and places 
religion on an individualistic basis. Jeremiah’s 
work therefore represents a new step in the evolu- 
tion of Israel’s faith. The aim of the prophet 1s 
one of emancipation from out-worn forms. He 
reaches forward to a new idealism, in which the 
human spirit is free to get direct into the presence 


of God. He is an intuitionalist, who dispenses 
with any intermediary ritual. The radical nature 
of such teaching is evident. Every priestly office 
is rendered unnecessary ; and the most cherished 
traditions of Israel become of no value to one who 
has now the ‘inward’ law. Torah and Temple, 
which were the most distinctive features of the 
national life, are shorn of their worth. 

We need not wonder that the prophet suffered 
for these advanced views, or that the priests of 
the temple hated him for his ‘nihilism.’ Apart 
from their own material interests, they looked at 
his teaching as subversive of their peculiar great- 
ness. The very institutions which Jeremiah 
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attacked were in their eyes the symbol of an 
unbreakable bond with Yahweh. The posthumous 
honour which the Jews paid Jeremiah shows that 
succeeding ages did not grasp the actual trend of 
his prophecies. When we reach the time of Jesus, 
we notice that the Law and the Temple were still 
clung to with fanatical intensity. Our Lord had 
to meet practically the same opposing forces as 
Jeremiah. Jesus was brought to trial because 
He was thought to be destroying the nation and 
its sacred institutions. The rulers saw clearly 
that, if His teachings were accepted, the end of 
Jewry had come. Caiaphas makes no secret of it 
at all, but boldly announces that Christ must die 
to preserve the nation. The High Priest feared 
the intervention of the Romans chiefly on political 
grounds. Nevertheless, the Sadducean party were 
well aware how the teachings of Jesus undermined 
their authority. It is noteworthy that the proto- 
martyr of the church was stoned to death because 
he had been heard saying, ‘ Jesus of Nazareth shall 
destroy this place, and shall change the customs 
which Moses delivered us.’ By the timely inter- 
vention of friendly magistrates Jeremiah was saved 
from a similar fate at the hands of the angry 
priests. His temple-discourse (ch. 7) issued in 
his trial (ch. 26), and he escaped only because of 
the more tolerant outlook of the laity. 

In the Gospel narratives it is stated that Jesus 
was vaguely associated with Jeremiah in the mind 
of the people. This, however, is simply the result of 
the powerful impression created by the preaching 
of Jesus. To get a standard of comparison, they 
had to rank this new personality with the greatest 
men of their history. Yet the points of resemblance 
are not merely superficial. Jeremiah is a fore- 
runner of Jesus ; and Jesus had to do his work of 
reform over again. Both had to utter plain 
warnings against any external conception of 
religion. Both had to condemn superstitious 
reverence for the Mosaic Code and Temple ritual. 
Both had to bring back to its true place the moral 
and spiritual requirements of worship. This is 
true also of other reformers; but the parallelism 
between Jeremiah and our Lord is very close, 
In the cleansing of the Temple, Jesus borrows the 
actual expression of the prophet. The money- 
changers have made His Father’s House a den of 
thieves (cf. Jer 711). Moreover, the mind of Christ 
was dwelling much on Jeremiah’s oracles as His 
death was drawing near. There is reason to think 


that the covenant-idea of the Last Supper is based 
on Jer 3134. The cup is described.as ‘my blood 
of the covenant, which is shed for many’ (Mk 1474). 
In x Co 11% Paul refers to it in unmistakable 
terms, “ This cup is the mew covenant in my blood.’ 
The Saviour thus linked up His work with Jeremiah’s 
prediction, which has been called the high-water 
mark of O.T. prophecy. This illustrates clearly 
how near Jeremiah came to the spirit of Jesus. 
The points of contrast will be considered later on. 
It will be useful to study, in the first place, some of 
the resemblances. 


q. 


Jeremiah is a forerunner of Christ in his criti- 
cism of the Torah, and the popular opinions that 
had gathered round it. The ordinary Jewish mind 
conceived of the law as absolute and imperish- 
able. Was it not of Divine origin? Did it not 
contain the immutable decrees of Yahweh? It 
was, therefore, a bold step of the prophet to come 
forward and declare that the Divine law had 
become an obstacle to vital religion, and was soon 
to be supplanted by another. This was contrary 
to all that the nation had been taught to believe. 
The people could not simply understand the 
mentality of the prophet. In his eyes the Torah © 
of Sinai was conditioned by obedience ; and all 
its terms had been shamelessly violated. The 
‘pact’ between Yahweh and His people had been 
broken. Thus there is no condemnation of the 
actual law by Jeremiah, except that he recognizes 
its practical failure. It passes away, because 
Israel has persisted in rejecting its moral demands. 
It has remained a merely external ordinance. 
This has resulted in a fatal obduracy of heart 
(ab nvmw—a favourite phrase) ; hence the Mosaic 
Torah sis to be abandoned, since it has proved so 
ineffective (Jer 3182"), 

Jesus, on the other hand, presents us with a much 
more positive judgment on the Law. His estimate 
is, further, more conservative. From the begin- 
ning the Torah is designed to be temporary, until 
something higher takes its place. And in truth it 
contains within itself the principle of love, which 
is the sum of the law. What is needed is not total 
abolition, but fulfilment. The old formalism 
would crumble away, and let the new seed of life 
spring up. Possibly it never occurred to Jeremiah 
to relate the old to the new. So far as we can see, 
he passes away from the Covenant of Sinai without 
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any sense of its educative or historical value. In 
practice it has become worthless. Its continuance 
is an obstacle to vital religion’; for it only leads 
Israel to greater and greater infidelity. Where 
one side has broken faith so openly, Yahweh 
cannot be expected to keep His part of the covenant. 
So the law with all its dangers of externalisin is 
involved in the doom impending Israel. When 
the New Israel arises phcenix-like out of the ashes 
_ of the old, a new law will be brought into being, 
a better law inscribed not on tables of stone, but 
on the heart of man. 

Some scholars, however, hold that Jeremiah 
had an interpretation of the Law more closely 
akin to that of Jesus. Dr. Skinner (Prophecy and 
Religion, p. 332) thus writes: ‘To Jeremiah the 
true Torah of Yahweh is not Deuteronomy, nor 
any written code, nor priestly oracle, nor prophetic 
message, but something which has been partly 
expressed in all these ways, and yet transcends 
them all—the revelation of the essential ethical will 
of God.’ If that were so, why then does he seek 
to supersede it by the ‘inward law’? There is 
no convincing evidence that he does not use the 
word im in any other but the commonly accepted 
sense. His appeals are based on its ordinary 
meaning. His complaints are not about the terms 
of the Mosaic Covenant, but about the way in 
which the scribes have falsified them. Their 
lying pens have been at work, and virtually made 
the law into a lie (Jer 8%). A passage occurs 
(Jer 72428) which gives what in Jeremiah’s judg- 
ment might be an instance of such falsification. 
The interpretation is difficult, especially in view 
of the ordinary reading of history. Jeremiah 
denies that God had ever given Israel any orders 
about sacrifice at the Exodus. His demand was 
merely one of moral obedience. Hence this oracle, 
if it is genuine, condemns the whole ritualistic 
practice of the nation. The judgment is sweeping, 
and is opposed to all we now have before us in 
the written codes. It clashes also with other 
oracles, for instance, with Jer 331418, where we 
read of a continuance of David’s house, and the 
permanence of sacrifice: ‘ Neither shall the priests 
the Levites want a man before me to offer burnt- 
offerings, etc. These passages, however, are 
written after the fall of the monarchy and are of 
later date than Jeremiah. The conclusion pressed 
upon us is that he not only saw the worthlessness 
of sacrifice separated from a moral life, but also 


denied its historicity and validity. {Ritual had. 
corrupted Yahweh’s religion. It had never been 
commanded at all. Whatever we make of this 
as a historical statement, it certainly implies that 
the prophet regarded the moral precepts of the 
Torah as sufficient to maintain spiritual fellow- 
ship with God. The ancient world generally held 
the opposite opinion. Sacrifice was the essen- 
tial element in fellowship with the Divine, and 
morality never entered into the question as vital 
for the worshipper. The prophet, driven by the 
excesses of the sacrificial system, was led to utter 
his sweeping verdict that the original covenant 
held no such provisions of worship. His famous 
letter to the exiles in Babylon (Jer 29) bears out 
this conclusion. Yahweh can be sought and found 
on a foreign soil as truly as in Judah (Jer 29! 1). 
An immediate return was by no means necessary 
for the practice of the nation’s faith. Thus 
Jeremiah approached near, yet never quite reaches, 
the universalism of Jesus. He has broken away 
from localism, and the elaborate priestly ceremonies 
connected with the Temple. True faith can be 
expressed without holocausts or other offerings, 
and in an alien country. But it is still national 
in form. Jeremiah stops short of the universal 
outlook, which Christ unfolded to an ignorant 
peasant woman, pointing forward to the day when 
neither Jew nor Samaritan could restrict the 
presence of God to any holy place (Jn 4?°). 

Can we trace any development in Jeremiah’s 
mind towards this inwardness of the Torah and 
this step in the direction of universalism? Some 
interesting attempts have been made; and, if we 
only knew the precise dates of the various pro- 
phecies, we might get at least probable results. 
Even the question whether the prophet took part 
in the Deuteronomic reform is a matter of debate. 
Dr. A. B. Davidson, for example, sees no evidence 
of his sympathetic participation (see art. ‘ Jeremiah,’ 
H.D.B.: ‘A formal championship of Dt would 
have been very unlike him’). It is not, however, 
unreasonable to suppose that the prophet had 
earnest hopes of the reform, and that in the reaction 
which followed from disappointment he came to 
see the uselessness of outward law. He became 
convinced that the required reformation must take 
place in the heart. Outside events came to re- 
enforce his conviction. Josiah had perished on 
his rash expedition against Egypt ; then followed 
a recrudescence of idolatrous practices ; further, 
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the political advisers of the king were blind to the 
international situation ; the old eastern corruptions 
of bribery and oppression were rife. Scarcely 
one honourable man could be found in Jerusalem 
(Jer 51). Making allowance for possible exaggera- 
tions, we are compelled to admit that Jeremiah’s 
despair was amply justified. The State was ripe 
for dissolution. Judah was a vessel doomed to be 
shattered in pieces. Yahweh’s covenant, neglected 
or distorted or venerated as a fetish, could not 
save the people. Yet the question still remains, 
how was it that Jeremiah saw so clearly, while 
others were in darkness? We must fall back on 
his view of the covenant-relationship between 
Yahweh and Israel. This was the category with 
which he worked. To him the swmmum bonum of 
life was fellowship with God, and, as we have seen, 
the fellowship was moral and spiritual. His ideal 
is a perfect communion with God, which constitutes 
blessedness. As Yahweh implanted instincts in 
the migratory birds (Jer 87), so has He implanted 
instincts in man’s soul for Himself. But He has 
selected Israel with a special love, and favoured 
them with a special intimacy. These high privileges 
are confirmed in a gracious Covenant at Sinai. 
Sometimes this is referred to as a marriage, where 
mutual troth is plighted, and a happy honeymoon 
follows in the desert. Later history presents a sad 
commentary on the first passionate bridal days. 

The point to be noted is, that Jeremiah conceives 
the covenant or pact dissolved by Israel’s infidelity. 
By a long course of faithlessness Yahweh is set 
free from the Sinaitic engagement. The agree- 
ment then drawn up is at an end. Should God 
desire, as the prophet believes He does, to make 
a new covenant, He is no longer bound by the 
past. He is at liberty to refashion like the potter 
with the marred clay. The genius of Jeremiah 
is best displayed in his vision of the future, when 
the law of the heart displaces the old externalism. 
That he reached this splendid spiritual conception 
by stages may be assumed. But just how and 
when he discarded the popular view, that the 
Torah was inviolable and imperishable, must remain 
a matter of uncertainty. 

In the mind of Jesus, on the contrary, we find 
no traces of development. When He first appears 
in His public ministry, He clearly perceives the 
relative worth of the Mosaic legislation. While 
He admits its Divine authority, He does not 
hesitate to criticize it, and substitute higher 


precepts. He claims to have authority over it, 
and puts His ‘I say’ over against its ‘Thou 
shalt not.’ Moreover, behind every rule He 
reads the principle of love. Jeremiah also reached 
this ‘inward’ conception ; yet he has not defined, 
like Christ, this spirit that moves men to spontane- 
ous obedience. Another difference emerges in 
their estimate of the Temple services. Jesus is 
more in sympathy with the solemn rites. Despite 
man’s corruption, the Temple was for Him His, 
Father’s House. He went into its courts with 
the multitudes to make holy day. One striking 
omission on His part appears to have been His 
non-participation in the sacrifices. Does the 
silence of the Gospels mean that He never actually 
offered sacrifice on His own behalf? We never 
read of any such act. On the other hand, He 
bade the cleansed lepers show themselves to the 
priests, and comments on the worthlessness of 
sacrifice without repentance (Mt 578-24). But in the 
New Covenant which He establishes (Mt 2628, Mk 
14", Lk 22?°) He is at one with Jeremiah. Sacrifice 
disappears as a vehicle of getting into fellowship 
with God. It belongs to the past economy. The 
sacrifices of the New Era are transferred to the 
inner life ; they consist of a broken and contrite 
heart, and not in the shedding of rivers of blood. 

The New Society of Jesus completely abandons 
the nationalism which hampered Jeremiah. The 
prophet does indeed predict the conversion of the 
nations, but the subject is not one of prominence. 
Rather it appears incidentally as a correlative 
of Yahweh’s_ sovereignty. Israel is the supreme 
object of Divine care, so that the nWIn na is in- 
stituted for their sake. No such limitation is 
found in Christ’s da6xjxn, The simple rite of the 
Sacrament is the outward bond of men everywhere, 
whose spirits are already united by a common 
devotion to His person. Jew and Gentile have 
equal privileges. Nevertheless our Lord’s accept- 
ance of Jeremiah’s ‘ covenant’ idea proves that 
He recognized the prophet to have anticipated 
His _own day. Each taught that religion was 
intuitive, and sprang from the relation of the 
individual to God. Supreme blessedness consisted 
in unbroken communion with the Highest. For- 
§lveness was the seal of this perfect fellowship ; 
moral obedience was its fruits. When the common 
people compared Jesus to Jeremiah, they were 
nearer the truth than they knew. 

(To be concluded.) 
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Literature. 


SEMITIC RELIGIONS. 


Or the many excellent volumes which constitute 
the series of Croall Lectures, there is none which 
surpasses in interest or importance the lectures on 
The Semitic Religions, Hebrew, Jewish, Christian, 
and Moslem, which were delivered earlier in the 
year by Professor David M. Kay, D.S.O., D.D., of 
St. Andrews, and which have just been published 
at 7s. 6d. net by Messrs. T. & T. Clark. Professor 
Kay is a man of many interests, an unusually com- 
petent linguist, and a distinguished Semitic scholar ; 
and all his varied powers and knowledge find full 
scope in this attractive and informing volume. 

As is indicated in the Publishers’ notice, ‘ primitive 
religion, extinct or still alive, has been freely studied 
in’ the last generation; but the great Theistic 
Religions, which have dominated the fifty centuries 
of unforgotten history, have had less attention.’ 
Or if—in view of the work done by scholars like 
the late Professor Robertson Smith in this country, 
the late Professor Wellhausen in Germany, Pro- 
fessors Barton and Moore and many another in 
America—this is too much to say, it can at least 
be said that a competent conspectus of those 
religions, in a form divested of technicality and 
elaborate detail and intelligible to the average 
layman, has not often been presented to the public 
by the experts. Now we have it at last in more 
than satisfactory form. 

Christianity, as the title of the book indicates, is 
ultimately a Semitic religion; its Founder was a 
Semite. It is deeply and firmly rooted in the 
Semitic past; and there is everything to gain 
when the study of it is undertaken by one who has 
a full knowledge of its Semitic antecedents. That 
is why students offered so cordial a welcome to 
Wellhausen’s study of the Gospels, and that is 
why we listen with special attention to what Pro- 
fessor Kay has to tell us, in successive chapters, 
on ‘Hebrew Religion—Primitive and Prophetic,’ 
‘Hebrew Religion from Cyrus to Vespasian,’ 
‘Judaism,’ ‘ Christianity,’ ‘The Moslem Religion,’ 
and ‘The Heritage and Obligations of Semitic 
Religion.’ 

Another reason why this book appeals to us is 
that it is written in view of urgent modern problems, 
and inspired by the conviction that the perspective 


of history illustrates those problems—problems, 
e.g., like the relation of science to religion, the 
restoration of the Jews to Palestine, the establish- 
ment of material sobriety, and the formation of a 
League of Nations to avoid war. 

From a volume full of interest two points may be 
singled out as of peculiarly modern interest. (i) In 
view of the Balfour Declaration, it is instructive 
to watch how a Semitist like Professor Kay deals 
with the questions, ‘Does Judaism require a 
national home ?’ and ‘ What is the real teaching 
of the Bible on the possession of Palestine as an 
essential in Hebrew religion ?’ 

As he rightly says, these questions involve the 
nature of religion, the constitution of nations, and 
the principles of international equity. He could 
not put the case against Zionism better than when 
he says that ‘ true religion does not depend on geo- 
graphy, any more than do philosophy or music or 
mathematics.’ What is the claim of the Jews to 
Palestine ? Is it conquest? The land had not 
always been theirs; they won it by the sword. 
But Amos at any rate did not think this a 
sufficient justification for their being allowed to 
remain in it for ever. ‘ The eyes of the Lord God 
are upon the sinful kingdom, and I will destroy it 
from off the face of the earth’ (98). If, in spite 
of a thousand subsequent political transformations, 
ancient conquest is adequate justification for the 
descendants of conquerors cherishing the hope of a 
later return to the land they conquered, we may still 
have to reckon with an Italian claim to Britain, 
which was once Roman. Is the Jewish claim to 
Palestine really much more reasonable ? 

We cannot reverse the processes of history. 
Others are zow in the land. The Zionists ask the 
world, as Professor Kay puts it, ‘ to reinstate them 
in a national home, where others already have a 
national home.’ ‘ Others, who are equally children 
of Abraham, who, unlike the ancient Amorite, 
share the winsome virtues of the Father of the Faith- 
ful,—others already have their national home in 
Palestine.’ Further, the nature of true religion, 
if by that we mean spiritual religion, is inconsistent 
with emphasis upon locality. ‘From the inherent 
nature of the religion to be provided with a territorial 
home, it does not appear that its character conforms 
to modern conceptions of spiritual religion. No 
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other religion makes a similar claim, and the con- 
sensus of mankind would agree in rejecting a demand 
for territory in the name of religion.’ ‘ All that 
can wisely be offered to Judaism in Palestine is a 
spiritual home, such as has contented other great 
communions for centuries.’ 

(ii) In the last chapter Professor Kay deals with 
the League of Nations. He has nothing to say 
about machinery. That is important, indeed in- 
dispensable, but he goes deeper than that to the 
necessity for the transformation of individual 
character, and this is effected by the prophetic 
religion, working through Synagogue, Church, and 
Mosque. This religion ‘tempers patriotism by 
including citizens of many nations in a wider spiritual 
fellowship. The hope of eternal life enables its 
possessors to accept more easily a temporal disad- 
vantage for the good of others. Among individuals 
it generates the hope of reform through penitence.’ 

Professor Kay’s study of The Semitic Religions 
can hardly fail to provoke wide and fruitful dis- 
cussion. 


WESLEYAN METHODISM. 


Dr. John S. Simon has followed up his volume 
on * John Wesley and the Religious Societies’ by 
one on John Wesley and the Methodist Societies (The 
Epworth Press; 18s. net). It is a big book but 
it is not a bit too big for its subject or for its readers. 
Dr. Simon continues his story of the rise of Wesley- 
anism a stage beyond its origins. We see how great 
were the difficulties the Wesleys had to face, diffi- 
culties so great that the progress of the Movement 
is nothing short of a miracle. There was the queer 
‘stillness’ heresy among the sectaries, which was 
anti-church and anti-everything. Even Charles 
Wesley was for a time seduced by it. Then there 
were the doctrinal disputes over Calvinism and 
other ‘isms.’ There were personal jealousies. 
There were the strange misrepresentations of the 
Wesleys and their aims. They were widely regarded 
as agents for the Pretender, for example. But the 
gravest trouble was the fierce and cruel opposition 
of the clergy and the mob. Amid all these waves 
of a stormy sea John Wesley steered a straight 
course, and we are impressed deeply as we read 
the story again with the sanity, the courage, the 
patience, the love and the dogged perseverance of 
the man. 

But the main interest of this book is that it traces 
all that Methodism has become to its sources. We 


watch Wesley laying the foundations of the Methodist 
Church. We see how the ‘ classes ’ began, and the 
local preachers, and the stewards, and the Confer- 
ence. It isa commonplace to say that Wesleyanism 
created a new England. But what can never be 
commonplace is the genius of the man who was its 
prophet—his genius and his saintliness. The whole 
story is told by Dr. Simon with a pen that never 
fails to trace for us pictures and scenes that fascinate 
and move us. It is a great story and it is well told. 
It may be hoped that Dr. Simon will go on and 
complete the history. 


THE FOURTH GOSPEL. : 


Two essays by the late Canon Scott Holland on 
the Fourth Gospel have been published, with some 
additional matter, under the title The Fourth 
Gospel (Murray; 6s. net). They are introduced 
by Bishop Gore, who makes a remark which is 
amply borne out by the recent biography of Dr. 
Scott Holland. He says that the intellectual 
world took the Canon too lightly. In point of fact 
no man of his generation had a more penetrating 
intellect. This was also the opinion of T. H. Green. 
And when such a mind sets itself to the study of 
St. John there are certain to be valuable results. 

Such an anticipation is amply borne out by these 
essays, of which Dr. Armitage Robinson says that 
they are the most important contribution of recent 
times to the discussion of the Johannine problem. 
Dr. Scott Holland looks at the question with his 
own eyes, and his argument is a fresh and suggestive 
one. He poifits out, first, that the Synoptics do 
not explain or account for their own facts. There 
is the Lord’s sinlessness, e.g., and there is His 
towering supremacy over the Baptist, and there is 
His obvious authority. The Synoptics do not 
account for any of these things. Nor do they 
account for the actual religion that adopted the 
story as its own, the religion of those who were ‘ in 
Christ ’ and ‘in the Spirit,’ and were at the same 
time believers in a universal gospel. 

This was the religion that set out to convert the 
world and that had the Synoptic records in its 
hands. But they do not explain it. The Jesus of 
Harnack’s criticism has no relationship to the 
creed that arose in His name. It is obvious that 
the Synoptics had a limited intention, to tell what 
happened before Christianity, as a religion, was 
actually born. It was born at the Resurrection, 
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but the Synoptics only set out to tell the story of 
the earthly career. It needed another Gospel to 
explain the facts, and therefore the Fourth Gospel 
is a religious necessity of the situation. 

But it is also a historical necessity. It is per- 
fectly clear that Jesus exercised a ministry in 
Judza before He went to Galilee. Several facts 
prove this. The ministry of Galilee was one of 
flight. He retired to Galilee because He had been 
driven from Judea. The Pharisees are already 
hostile when Jesus appears in Galilee. They 
follow Him down from Jerusalem. This is unin- 
telligible apart from a Judean ministry. Further, 
the calling of the first disciples is unintelligible 
without an earlier ministry. 

What, again, is the explanation of the Lord’s 
certainty that as soon as He goes to Jerusalem He 
will die there? How, again, explain the words of 
Jesus in which He sadly deplores the misuse by 
Jerusalem of her opportunity ? She had had her 
‘day.’ He had made His offer, and it had been 
rejected. When had this chance been given her ? 
‘How often would I have gathered thy children,’ 
says Jesus. When? 

Further, the Synoptics themselves supply evi- 
dence of a ministry in Judea when they tell of 
devoted disciples, friends, lovers whom Jesus 
already possesses in the city which they have never 
told of His having visited—the Bethany home, 
the man with the colt, the man who provided the 
upper room. 

It is this earlier ministry which explains a great 
deal of the Synoptic story. But it also satisfies 
our natural and reasonable expectation that One 
who set Himself to evoke Messianic hopes and 
announce the Coming of the Kingdom should 
deliver His message in a spot sacred to the tradition 
of the King. It would be strange if He who wept 
over the city had never sought to win it. 


THE BANYANKOLE. 


Hot foot upon the first, Canon Roscoe has issued 
the second part of the Report of the Mackie Ethno- 
logical Expedition to Central Africa. It is in every 
way worthy of the earlier volume ; and those who 
have read The Bakitara know that that 1s high 
praise indeed. One could not wish to handle a 
finer piece of first-hand work than The Banyankole 
(Cambridge University Press; 15s. net). No 
scholar in this sphere can afford to overlook it ; 


and to ordinary readers it is probably at least as 
interesting as its predecessor. Everywhere one 
has the comfortable feeling that one is in the hands 
of a master, who has taken pains to derive his 
material from uncontaminated sources, and who is 
eminently sane in his handling of them. 

He is here dealing with a comparatively small 
but very ancient people, or rather two peoples— 
the pastoral conquerors and the agricultural serfs. 
There are numerous chiefs, from whom there is the 
right of appeal to the Mugabe, or king, who never 
grows old, but, when his powers begin to fail, takes 
poison and dies. 

Religion has been only slightly organized, the 
Creator, and even the lesser gods who stand closer 
to men, being somewhat shadowy figures; the 
really impressive personalities in the Unseen are 
the ghosts, who play a large part in the people’s 
lives. One gathers that the ghost of an ordinary 
man is apt to be reborn in his grandchild, but a 
king becomes a lion, his mother a leopard, and his. 
sister a python, these last transmigrations taking 
place after peculiarly repulsive funeral rites. But 
indeed all their ceremonies after death seem odd. 
from our angle of vision. Thus it is dishonouring 
to be buried in clean earth. The seemly place of 
interment is the dung-heap. 

Here and there familiar things loom up through. 
the strangeness of that alien life. A man may not: 
marry a younger sister while an elder is unwed 3. 
and a pious kind of fraud seems to have been 
devised to get round the awkwardness in certain. 
cases. A suicide, acting without obvious cause, 1s. 
buried on waste ground. An heir literally waits. 
for a dead man’s shoes, and puts them on as the 
sign of entering into possession of his new estate. 

But much is ugly and unhappy. Thus, while 
moral purity is carefully preserved until marriage, 
thereafter both sexes are openly and frankly and 
unblushingly promiscuous, to an almost incredible 
degree. And the budding woman’s life is most 
unhealthy. Taken from their free romps with the 
boys, girls are secluded and fattened for marriage 
—for the stouter a woman is the greater beauty is 
she thought to be—until the poor creatures can 
only waddle, and sit when dancing, only moving 
their arms and swaying the upper portions of their 
bodies. 

Still there is much that seems enviable; the 
independence of the herdsmen, the facts that there 
are no jails, that even to bind a criminal is held 
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to be too dishonouring to a man, that the usual 
punishment is a fine; or this, that a soldier who 
has slain an enemy in war is treated as a murderer 
who must purify himself; or, to name yet two 
more, the ease with which land can be acquired 
and held, and the care with which the poor. provide 
for their parents, and rich relatives for unsuccessful 
folk—so much so that if a rich man leaves a brother 
unhelped, no one dreams of attending his funeral, 
the idea being that this results in him in turn being 
born poor and helpless elsewhere. 
This is an interesting and informing book. 


JESUS AND JUDAISM. 


The aim of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Walker’s 
elaborate book on The Teaching of Jesus and the 
Jewish Teaching of His Age (Allen & Unwin; 
12s. 6d. net) is to ‘make Jesus better known.’ 
His real originality can never be known completely 
from the Gospels, it can be rightly appreciated only 
through the medium of a comparison between His 
teaching and the teaching of His contemporaries 
and immediate predecessors or successors. This 
is exactly what Dr. Walker has sought to do, and 
has done with great success. He has examined with 
meticulous care the extra-canonical literature of 
the period 200 B.C.-A.D. 100, more particularly 
with regard to its teaching on God, the Kingdom, 
the Messiah, Man, Salvation, and the Hereafter. 
He has allowed the writers to speak for themselves ; 
and then he discusses with similar care the teaching 
of Jesus on these topics. At the end of each 
chapter both types of teaching are summarized in a 
lucid paragraph, so that Dr. Walker has made the 
task of comparison as easy as it can be made. In 
addition, he has quoted very freely from modern 
Jewish and Christian writers on the period, 
criticizing both in a spirit of real independence. 
He is not afraid on occasion to cross swords with 
experts like Mr. Montefiore. 

The knowledge and temper of the writer have 
combined to give us an eminently just book. We 
are glad to notice that his careful study, like that 
of Mr. Montefiore’s recent ‘Old Testament and 
After,’ obliges. us to modify some prevalent mis- 
conceptions of Judaism. We must henceforth 
speak with more reserve, he reminds us, of ‘ the 
frigidness of legalism.’ We have too readily 
assumed its ‘all-round pessimism.’ Its repre- 
sentatives were men of prayer; they believed, 


more than we have been ready to admit, in the love 
that will not let the sinner go; and to them the 
Sabbath was a real delight, a day on which fasting, 
for example, was forbidden. Dr. Walker even 
goes so far as to suggest that ‘ whether or not Jesus 
had fully worked out His idea of the Fatherhood 
of God in reference to the Beyond, there is little 
doubt as to what that full working out should be ’— 
a statement which he later explains by remarking 
that ‘the idea of the Fatherhood of God, if it is 
worked out consistently, shuts out the idea of final 
doom altogether, for—quoting Dr. J. H. Leckie— 
““when we think of his doctrine that God is love, 
we see that it involves the universality and ever- 
lasting persistence of divine grace.’ Doubtless 
there is another side to this, as Dr. Walker is well 
aware: but this statement illustrates the fearless 
and challenging, as well as the informative, character 
of this educative book. A minor challenging touch 
is Dr. Walker’s criticism of the #Adé of which the 
rich man complains in the place of torment (Lk 
16%): this he regards not as the flame of fire, but 
as burning fever, ‘a hitherto unobserved medical 
use of the term in Luke.’ 

Dr. Walker may be honestly congratulated on 
having succeedéd in his aim of making Jesus 
better known. 


PRIMITIVE MENTALITY. 


Professor Lucien Lévy-Bruhl has given us another 
of his fascinating studies of the primitive mind, 
which has been translated by Lilian A. Clare. 
For fascinating it is, leading us far away into a 
strange uncanfy world, where secondary causes 
have small meaning, and in which there is no 
chance or accident, no time or space as we con- 
ceive them, into an eerie place full of mystic powers 
and forces always there, and very often very obvious 
to those primitive minds, which therefore, declares 
the Professor, for all their seeming stupidity, and 
their inability to reason or to see cause and effect, 
really live in a world which, in some ways, is a 
bigger and more wonderful world than ours. That 
is a characteristic remark. For it is not merely 
the mass of facts gathered from every quarter 
on such themes as dreams and divination and omens 
and ordeals and very much else of that nature 
that give the book its value, but even more the 
sanity of mind with which these are used, and the 
seemingly inevitable conclusions that are drawn 
from them. All kinds of folk will find here some- 
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thing touching on their interests. Spiritualists, 
for example, will find a page or two upon clair- 
voyance (p. 217, or p. 84 f.), where we are told 
that a recently dead married man will speak through 
the medium of an old woman and say: ‘Iam So- 
and-so speaking,’ and declare his wishes. But if 
these are unreasonable, they are not binding on 
survivors, who say bluntly; ‘He is mad.’ That is 
a fact which seems to indicate that the primitive 
mind has something it can teach some more civilized 
people who have ventured back into its province. 
Primitive Mentality (Allen & Unwin; 16s. net) 
is, In a way, a somewhat dreadful book, revealing, 
as it does, how uncertain is the world in which 
masses of our fellow-men still live, seeing that at 
any moment a dream or an ant, or the pointing of a 
stick, or any one of a thousand things, may involve 
one in preposterous charges and inevitable doom. 
_ Yet even more disquieting is the thought that will 
keep rising up within the mind. Here are multi- 
- tudes of people taking as axiomatic what we know 
to be quite palpably untrue, and is there any 
certainty that we, too, may not be moving in a like 
vain show, lost in the mists, and clinging to mere 
fantasies as proved unanswerable obvious facts ? 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 


When so much attention is being focused on 
Egypt, a new book by Sir William M. Flinders Petrie, 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt (Constable ; 6s. net), 
is sure of a warm welcome even though, as the 
preface informs us, the book under review must be 
looked on as the outline of part of a more serious 
work, the ‘ Descriptive Sociology of Egypt,’ which 
is to appear shortly. 

This volume is therefore to be taken as ‘ a repast 
drawn from the storehouse, and the storehouse 
in the case of Professor Petrie is so amply furnished 
that we are in no danger of a sketchy meal. The 
account given is a very readable and interesting 
review of life in Ancient Egypt, dealing with nearly 
every phase except the religious. And a com- 
panion volume on Religious Life in Egypt 1s pro- 
mised. 

There is nothing about Tutankhamen in the 
book, but to make up for this there are one or 
two instructive criticisms of British policy in 
Egypt. Professor Flinders Petrie shows how 
Western improvements grafted on to the life of a 
people so stationary in many respects as the 


Egyptians may not always have the most satis- 
factory results. In dealing with the irrigation 
of the Nile Valley he says: ‘ This basin irrigation 
has lasted down to our time, and has only been 
abolished in favour of perennial canal irrigation 
in the last few years. The effect is not quite 
satisfactory ; the people have not the habit of 
control needed for the new system; they let the 
high-level supply run too long and raise the water- 
table in the soil, so that cotton suffers by water- 
logging, and a field is often useless by being flooded 
when it should be in full crop.’ 


THE VEDIC HYMNS. 


“The Heritage of India’ Series proceeds upon its 
useful way. The spirit of its publications is, of 
course, admirable ; and, joined to that, there is a 
happy knack of choosing really vital subjects and 
committing them to wholly competent hands. 
Here is a small but representative selection of 
Hymns from the Rigveda (Oxford University Press ; 
2s. 6d. net), translated by Professor A. A. Macdonell 
of Oxford, with an informing little essay and full 
and useful notes on the various deities to whom 
the hymns chosen are addressed—the whole making 
a valuable introduction to the subject. 

It is true that to most minds there is something 
just a little wooden in the Vedic Hymns; and it 
would be an exaggeration to say that this transla- 
tion altogether removes that impression. And yet 
these somewhat naive personifications of natural 
forces, Vata the wind, Agni the fire, Apas the 
waters, Rudra the thunderstorm, Usas the dawn, 
the Agvins the half light and the half dark, and 
the rest, not to speak of the mighty Indra and the 
compassionate Varuna, are they not near of kin to 
St. Francis’ Canticle of the Sun with its ‘ our brother 
the fire’ and ‘ our sister water,’ who is ‘ meek and 
serviceable’ ? Did not these old singers too walk 
the earth lost in the same awe and the same grati- 
tude, and the same spirit of worship, whereas we, 
as Wordsworth cried out in a kind of agony, 
tramp flatfootedly and heavily through all the 
wonder, and see nothing at all ! 

And when one remembers that the Vedic text 
has been preserved with ‘unparalleled fidelity’ 
since 600 B.c., and that the oldest of the hymns 
have come down more than 3000 years, surely 
something grips us like that which Carlyle felt 
when, musing over an old letter of Cromwell’s 
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days, he cried out, ‘ And they really came down to 
breakfast that morning; and they are gone like 
the flowers that blossomed that summer, like the 
birds that sang in its branches !’ 


The path of those that have gone by she follows, 
The first of endless dawns to come hereafter. 
The living at her rising she arouses ; 

The dead she never wakens from their slumber. 


Gone are those mortals who in former ages 
Beheld the flushing of the early morning ; 

We living men now look upon her shining : 
Those will be born who shall hereafter see her. 


The goddess Dawn has flushed in former ages, 
And here to-day the bounteous maiden flushes : 
So also may she flush in days hereafter. 

With powers her own she fares, immortal, ageless. 


Or that cry in a funeral hymn for one dead and 
forgotten as though he had never been, how very 
long ago. 


Wide open, earth, O press not heavily on him ; 
Be easy of approach to him, a refuge safe ; 
As with a robe a mother hides 

Her son, so shroud this man, O earth. 


‘The necessary condition of inspiration,’ we are 
told by Mr. G. A. Gaskell in the Introduction to 
his elaborate Dictionary of the Sacred Language of 
All Scriptures and Myths (Allen & Unwin; 4zs. 
net), ‘is that the inspired writer is unaware of 
the theme on which he is writing, and therefore 
irresponsible for either the words or the meaning.’ 
And, as the higher criticism ‘ destroys entirely 
the old belief in verbal inspiration,’ the Scriptures 
are treated by its representatives as ‘ rubbish more 
or less, according to the fancies of the impious 
critics.’ The better way, it appears, is to treat 
the language of the Scriptures as cryptic, and this 
Dictionary, which regards the words with which 
it deals as symbolic of something else, is offered 
as the key—confessedly inadequate, as the work 
is ‘difficult and arduous pioneer work.’ Thus 
Aaron is ‘a symbol of the spiritual mind, the 
inner mind which is moved by the higher emotions.’ 
The Feeding of the Five Thousand is ‘a symbol of 
instruction and knowledge given to the numerous 


lower qualities of the soul, by means of the senses 
and subtle perceptions (fishes) of the astro-physical 
body.’ The Marks of Jesus are ‘a symbol of the 
intuitions of the causal-body which is the vehicle 
of the Higher Self.’ And so on. All the great 
religious systems, from Buddhism to Sweden- 
borgianism, are taken into account, and most of 
the articles are illustrated by quotations from a 
wide variety of sources ancient or modern, includ- 
ing writers like Stopford Brooke and R. J. Camp- 
bell. We fear that those who are convinced of 
the legitimacy and necessity of historico-critical 
study will find little to edify them here. ‘ I venture 
to say,’ says the writer, ‘that there is no con- 
celvable solution of the problems of Religions 
and Scriptures than the one set forth, however 
inadequately, in this Dictionary.’ If this be so, 
then God help His poor bewildered humanity in 
their struggle towards the light. 


Among the many books on problems of education, 
interested readers should not overlook Miss Margaret 
McMillan’s Education through the Imagination 
(Allen & Unwin ; 6s. net). So great an authority 
as Mr. J. L. Paton of Manchester Grammar School 
gives it his blessing in a preface. He says that the 
greatest indictment of our present educational 
system is that it quenches the ideal, the light in the 
soul. And it is as a corrective to this that he 
praises Miss McMillan’s book as ‘ a book of hope and 
endeavour.’ The subject is the development of 
the best in the child, and in successive chapters the 
writer deals with the growth of imagination through 
nature, memery, emotion, handwork, the home, 
drawing, and sound. There is a great deal of 
wisdom in these chapters, and a great deal of 
experience. But the best thing in any of them is 
what is in all of them—a healthy view of what the 
child is, and of how the child may grow to some- 
thing better. It is a book of ‘ hope and endeavour.’ 


The Rev. F. W. Norwood, D.D., of the City 
Temple, London, has published as ‘the first 
effort’ of his pen a series of Sunday morning 
addresses which were given to the children of his 
congregation during his Australian ministry. He 
has called the volume Sunshine and Wattlegold 
(Allenson ; 5s. net). The young people at home 
may not know what ‘ Wattlegold’ means, so the 
preacher will have the advantage of telling them 
what it means in Australia, and so with other 
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allusions in these addresses. But young people 
in Australia are just like those at home, and 


Dr. Norwood’s addresses contain many admirable 
illustrations. 


How wide is the gulf that separates the Roman 
Catholic from the Protestant attitude to Scripture 
is very evident in Mr. H. J. T. Johnson’s little 
volume on Anthropology and the Fall (Blackwell ; 
3s. 6d. net). Mr. Johnson is a trained anthropolo- 
gist, thoroughly versed in the story, so far as it 
is at present known, of early man. But he 
maintains that none of our knowledge of this 
story, so far as it is real knowledge and not merely 
inference, is inconsistent with the Catholic doctrines 
that the human race is descended from a single 
pair of human ancestors, that it fell from a state 
of primeval innocence through the sin of its first 
parents, and that in consequence of that sin each 
member of the race has lost the supernatural 
gifts which were destined as man’s heritage. The 
writer admits that Science cannot prove these 
things, and that for the belief in them we must 
rely on Revelation. The Catholic believes that 
the Church can settle certain questions which lie 
beyond the scope of investigation. ‘The Bible 
is not its own interpreter, but possesses an infallible 
interpreter in the Church.’ ‘It belongs,’ we are 
told, ‘to the province of the theologian no less to 
tell us the scope of the primitive revelation than 
the scope of that made by Jesus Christ.’ But 
this is surely to equate two things of widely different 
importance. For the revelation of Jesus Christ 
we have something not far removed from con- 
temporary evidence: for the so-called facts of 
primitive revelation there is and there can be no 
evidence worthy of the name. ‘The message of 
the prophets,’ says Professor Kay in his recent 
“Semitic Religions,’ ‘does not depend on any 
particular theory of the remote past.’ No more 
does the message of Jesus. 


The Acts of the Apostles, by the Rev. A. W. F. 
Blunt, B.D. (4s. 6d. net), is the first instalment of 
a new Commentary to be called ‘The Clarendon 
Bible.’ The Commentary is edited by the Bishops 
of Newcastle and Ripon and is being issued by 
the Clarendon Press. The aim of ‘ The Clarendon 
Bible’ is to put forward ‘a constructive view of 
the books and their teaching, taking into con- 
sideration and welcoming results as to which there 
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is a large measure of agreement among scholars.’ 
The books are to be placed in their historical con- 
text, so that as far as possible ‘the sense which 
they bore when written’ may be recovered. 

Mr. Blunt, in the volume on ‘ Acts,’ has succeeded 
admirably in carrying out the editors’ intentions. 
In addition to the actual Commentary and to 
numerous illustrations, there are four essays on 
“The Spirit,’ ‘The Jewish Messianic Hope,’ ‘ The 
Decree of Acts 15 and its results,’ and ‘ Paul and 
Judaism, and a valuable general Introduction, 
which runs to fifty pages. We look forward to 
further volumes. 


The George H. Doran Company have published 
a volume of sermons by Rev. John Timothy Stone, 
D.D., LL.D., pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago. The title is Places of Quiet 
Strength ($2.00 net). 


The latest volume in the George H. Doran 
Company’s ‘One Hundred’ Series is One Hundred 
Best Sermons for Special Days and Occasions ($2.50 
net). The sermons have been compiled and edited 
by the Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. Some of the 
occasions are not commemorated here, as Lincoln’s 
Birthday and Washington’s Birthday, but the 
volume contains also sermons for the important 
feasts of the Christian Year. Illustrations for the 
special days are a feature. 


Fifty Short Sermons by the Rev. T. De Witt 
Talmage have been compiled by his daughter and 
published by the George H. Doran Company 
($1.50 net). 


‘To-day the young people dominate the situa- 
tion. . . . In the Church there never was a time 
when they commanded so much sincere attention 
and solicitude.’ It is with this conviction that 
the Rey. G. Beesley Austin has published a series 
uf what he terms ‘ Studies in the Great Simplicities,’ 
under the title Beautiful Gates in Life (Epworth 
Press ; 38. 6d. net). These are not pulpit addresses 
or children’s sermons, but the substance of addresses 
for young people. Mr. Austin writes out of a well- 
informed mind. He knows what he wants to say 
and says it in crisp sentences, as these: ‘ Bad 
thoughts create bad acts. A corrupt soul is the 
fertile hotbed of a thousand unholy deeds. An 
evil that is nourished in a man’s heart at last 
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writes itself out upon every feature of his face. 
It cannot finally be hid: Remorselessly the malign 
power travels from the centre of life to its widest 
circumference, and at last involves all in fearful 
degradation and overthrow. And, contrariwise, a 
good desire may seem a feeble thing, but if it 
persists it will triumph over every obstacle, and 
lift a whole life into its beauty and invest it with 
its strength.’ 


There are few who will dispute that a wise 
evangelism is one of the crying needs of the time. 
The Rev. Lionel B. Fletcher has himself had much 
experience, and in The Effective Evangelist (Hodder 
& Stoughton ; 5s. net) he endeavours to instruct 
us how to avoid mistakes and dangers, and proceed 
so as to make it likely, so far as under God that 
can be done, that those outside will be really reached 
and won. For he is sure of this, and most people 
are coming to agree with him, that the ideal is that 
every minister should be his own evangelist, and 
that many who hang back diffidently from a work 
for which they think themselves unfitted might 
be doing signal service if they would only try. 
His aim and purpose is to show us how to try, 
and he does it with earnestness and some minute- 
ness. It is a book that may well reawaken hope in 
some discouraged by the fact that hitherto the 
most happy and glorious experiences of the ministry 
have seemed to be denied them, and to lie very 
largely out of their eager reach. Still, after all, 
in a large house there are all kinds of vessels, all of 
them serviceable each in its own way ; and in the 
Church God chooses some to be apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pastors 
and teachers, all for the perfecting of the saints. 
Quite so, Mr. Fletcher would agree, but he would 
add, Only are you quite sure that you have heard 
God’s call to you aright ? And it is well that we 
should think it out again. 


Is there really any need at this time of day for 


a book to prove that many of the greatest minds in. 


literature and science and the like have been 
devout Christian believers, and that the faith has 
been the well-head out of which has flowed much 
of the very noblest music and art and poetry, that 
the culture of the race would have been an infinitely 
poorer thing without it? Perhaps there is. For 
no one who has ever faced a crowd upon the streets, 
where heckling was allowed after the address, but 


knows what crude and dark and unbelievable ideas 
lurk in many minds. Mr. John G. Bowran in his 
Christianity and Culture (Holborn Publishing House ; 
ss. net) tells us, however, that he writes rather 
for the young in the churches ; and, admitting the 
boundlessness of his theme, he allows that to do 
justice to it a whole series of bulky volumes would 
hardly suffice. His own, while interesting, is some- 
thing of a medley, inasmuch as it is not always 
evident’ why this and that are chosen, and other 
things, as obvious and apposite or more, omitted. 
There is a mass of quotation skilfully used. But 
such glimpses as we get of it suggest that one would 
like to see more of the mind of the author himself. 


Practically every one admits the supremacy of 
the Jew in Religion, but his contribution to Juris- 
prudence, which is very substantial, is not so 
familiar. How profound and valuable this contri- 
bution is will be very clear to any one who takes 
the trouble to study the painstaking and detailed 
account of The Jewish Law of Agency with Special 
Reference to the Roman and the Common Law, by 
Israel Herbert Levinthal, D.H.L. (The Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America). He deals with 
the subject ‘ as understood in the modern law under 
the headings of principal and agent and master and 
servant.’ The subject is an intricate one, and its 
inherent difficulties are enhanced by the fact that 
the Talmud is not a systematic treatise, and that 
it deals with many things besides law. The facts 
have therefore to be extricated from a wide area. 
Here they are not only extricated but systematized, 
and the result is to convince us afresh of the essenti- 
ally just and practical quality of the Jewish mind. 


We do not understand what induced Mr. C. Y. 
C. Dawbarn, M.A., to call his book Applied Philo- 
sophy (Longmans ; 5s. net), unless he followed the 
saying, ‘a rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet.’ The author does not believe in philosophy, 
and from his 330 pages we can gather little to 
apply. He believes in ‘ intelligent selfishness ’ and 
‘creedless Christianity’ and ‘physical science’ 
as the things that are to solve all sorts of problems. 
Painting with a large brush he epitomizes nearly 
all world-history. The contrary conclusions to his, 
however, might easily be drawn. Some good 
aphorisms occur. 


A short but eminently readable life of Bishop 
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Selwyn has been written by Mrs. Creighton. The 
title is G. A. Selwyn, D.D. (Longmans 5 5Ss el) 


When a librarian browses among the books of 
his own library he should have something interesting 
to tell us. And that is what has happened with 
the librarian of the Unitarian College Library in 
Manchester. In a little volume, The Story of a 
Nonconformist Library (Longmans ; 7s. 6d. net), 
Dr. H. M‘Lachlan tells the story of this institution 
lovingly and in detail. He then proceeds to give 
us some glimpses of the insides of the books, notes 
on their authors and their readers, examples of 
pencilled comments and other interesting matter. 
But he goes beyond these things and recalls much 
of value about the Nonconformity of a hundred 
years ago, in essays on old controversies and nearly 

forgotten sects. A very delightful book. 


Assyrian made attractive to the student may 
justly be claimed by the author of Assyrian Grammar, 
Dr. Samuel A. B. Mercer (Luzac; 8s.). In each 
chapter exercises are supplied, this being the dis- 
tinctive feature of the grammar. The Chresto- 
mathy, Sign-List, and Glossary form the second 
half of the text-book. It is the work of one who 
has been specially equipped by experience of 
teaching, and who possesses the gift of being able 
to keep his students steadily in view. The book 
is attractive in another way, and on this the 
publishers are to be congratulated. A singular 
feature is the final page of Corrigenda, where mis- 
takes, most of them in the formation of Assyrian 
Signs, are given. All these pertain to-the exercises. 


The Great Harvester (Stanley Martin ; 2s. 6d. net) 
is the title of a volume of addresses by the Rev. 
A. Douglas Brown. Mr. Stuart Holden writes a 
foreword in which he says: ‘ Whatever be the text 
of the address, the subject is always Christ ; and 
hence the Divine authentication of his words, 
which has made high place for him amongst the 
most successful evangelists and teachers of our 
day.’ 


In The Early Syriac Lectionary System (Milford ; 
4s. net) we have ‘quite the earliest liturgical 
monument of Syriac Christianity that 1s pre- 
served in approximate completeness. It shows 
us how Syriac-speaking Christians of the fifth 
and early sixth centuries heard the Holy Scrip- 


tures read.’ A document of such importance 
has had long to wait for an editor, but now one 
has been found—Dr. F. C. Burkitt—and the 
result is all that could be desired. The essential 
matter is presented in a readily accessible form, 
but it is evident that a much more ambitious plan 
might have been followed. The single page of MS 
facsimile appended reveals the extent of the con- 
centration. The introductory pages and the survey 
of the general characteristics of Lect. (the abbrevia- 
tion used), following the translation, are of supreme 
interest, emphasis being laid throughout upon the 
marks of antiquity. A great amount of labour 
has also been expended on the collation of Lect. 
with similar notices in ancient Syriac Biblical 
MSS. It may safely be predicted that this publica- 
tion will frequently be referred to by future students 
within this field. 


How amazingly beautiful and moving are the 
Gospel stories of Christ’s Resurrection life, so 
beautiful that many are afraid to preach on them, 
lest they should soil them, or lest, at their rude 
touch, the perfect petals should fall. Yet the 
Rev. Henry Wace, D.D., greatly daring, has written 
The Story of the Resurrection (Murray ; 7s. 6d. net) ; 
and he has done it reverently and well. More than 
once he tells us that his own mind is hurt by a 
certain undue familiarity with which many ex- 
cellent people speak of Jesus Christ. There is in 
his book a seemliness of spirit, in presence of our 
Lord, for which one is grateful. Those who are 
stumbled by the Resurrection facts will, perhaps, 
not be helped much by this work. For the Dean 
has himself no difficulties. He is of opinion that 
our faith in those facts ‘rests on an extraordinarily 
strong foundation, even from the mere human 
point of view, apart from the question of the in- 
spiration of the Evangelists’: and he rejects all 
modernist interpretations as entirely inadequate. 
The studies are devotional, always reverent and 
devout, and sometimes really vivid, revealing, as 
in the fine chapter on Mary Magdalene, eyes that 
see many things that are too often overlooked, 
and left in shadow. 


An illustrated edition has been published by the 
Religious Tract Society of The Harvest of a Quiet 
Eye, by the Rev. J. R. Vernon, M.A. (6s. net). 


The famous Conference of ‘ Modern Churchmen ’ 
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at Girton some years ago has given rise to not a 
little controversy. The publication of its pro- 
ceedings was duly noted in THE EXPOSITORY 
Times, and an account given of the main positions 
assumed. The Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, D.D., 
has been moved by the Modernist publication to 
make a reasoned reply, and he does so in a small 
book with an excellent temper and a great deal of 
force. The book is called Modernism and the Person 
of Christ (Robert Scott ; 3s. 6d. net), and it forms 
one of the ‘Handbooks of Catholic Faith and 
Practice.’ We can confidently recommend the 
book as a competent and persuasive statement of 
the Catholic doctrine on a point which is central 
to the faith of the Church. 


The interest in problems of eschatology is clearly 
widespread. Books are continually issuing from 
the Press on one aspect or another of this question. 
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Not all of these are by professional theologians. 
The layman occasionally takes his turn, and he 
does so in The Riddle of Life after Death, by Mr. 
F. Attfield Fawkes (S.P.C.K.; 2s. net). The 
standpoint is that of conditional immortality, 
which seems to be popular at present. But the 
book takes a wider range and discusses the whole 
outlook on the future. One quaint idea is that man 
may be used by God in the unseen world as an 
instrument in the process of creation which is 
constantly going on. 


The Student Christian Movement is to be con- 
gratulated on the series of letters from medical 
missionaries which it has published. The title is 
Medical Practice in Africa and the East (4s. net). 
The object of the book is to give some idea of how 
Christ is working, and calling others to work with 
Him, through the medical profession abroad. 


Glorifping Christ: GW Meditation. 


By THE REVEREND W. S. Urquuart, D.Litt., OFFICIATING PRINCIPAL, SCOTTISH CHURCHES 
CoLLEGE, CALCUTTA. 


“As always, so now also Christ shall be magnified 
in my body, whether it be by life, or by death. 
‘ For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ 
Ph 720-21, 


Ir these verses are to be properly understood, they 
must be taken in connexion with one another and 
interpreted in the light of the whole passage in 
which they occur. St. Paul is not instituting a 
contrast between life and death. His central 
thought is that Christ is to be glorified whether by 
life or by death, and it is a thought which stretches 
right across the gulf which separates between life 
and death. There is no death for those whose life 
is Christ; there is only life, here and now, and 
fuller life hereafter ; gain, not loss ; development, 
not catastrophe; victory, not defeat. There is 
no morbid longing for death in this passage. Death 
might, in certain moods and circumstances, have an 
attractiveness for Paul, as an escape from almost 
intolerable misery, but it could be gain in the full 
sense only if it followed upon doing the will of God. 
That this will should be done, that Christ should 
be magnified, is the dominating idea. All else is 


background, material rather for personal desire 
than for dedicated purpose. 

It seems to me that much harm has been done 
to Christian thought and life through isolating and 


emphasizing the last words of our text, ‘ to die is 


gain.’ And when they are once separated from 


the words ‘ to live is Christ, they are easily associ- 


ated with the verse which occurs later in the 
passage, ‘ having a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ, which is far better.’ Thus the wrong im 
pression of these words of intrinsic beauty goes 
deep. It leads to the sickly other-worldliness 
which has often been associated with Christianity, 


to the setting up of an unhealthy ideal of impossible — 


detachment. It fosters a contempt for the value 
of this life as compared with the next, and en- 
courages, even at the sacrifice of present duties, a 


relaxing of the soul, in contemplative anticipation — 


of a future world where palm branches and golden 


crowns and a persistent singing of hymns are the — 


prominent features. 


This present life suffers by the comparison. Its — 


perfectly healthy and harmless joys are despised 
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or frowned upon. The privileges of friendship and 
the inspirations of fellowship are neglected. The 
necessity for courtesy and good manners—which 
are the outward signs of a properly sympathetic 
interest in other people—is overlooked, and the 
duty of social service is sacrificed to the pursuit of 
a purely individual salvation. Our present exist- 
ence is represented as a dreary wilderness journey 
through which we take our lonely and painful way. 
We have to pass through it—that is all—and the 
sooner we are done with it the better. We may, 
indeed, see a light on the far distant horizon of the 
future, but darkness is all around us at the present, 
and the forms of our fellows hover around us like 
shadowy ghosts in the gloom. 

This is an unfortunate attitude to life, and there 
is no justification for it in our text. It is akin to 
the idea of salvation which is to be found in much 
of the religious literature, e.g., of India—a view 
according to which salvation is simply deliverance 
or escape or running away from the cares and 
anxieties of human existence instead of an emphasis 
upon growing healthiness or completeness of life 
both in the present and in the future. A similar 
spirit inspired the monasticism of early Christianity 
when the would-be saints withdrew themselves to 
solitary contemplation, and, despising the oppor- 
tunities of this present life, left the wicked world 
to its foolish and futile ways. Certain sentimental 
stories which were exceedingly popular two or 
three decades ago owed much to this idea—stories 
of early death-beds of model youths and maidens 
whom we were invited to admire chiefly because of 
their overwhelming desire to get away to another 
world. 

And we still sing hymns which, though otherwise 
beautiful, are largely spoiled by the intrusion of 
this over-cultivated other-worldliness. It is difficult 
to listen without a certain sense of dismay to children 
singing with apparent gusto, ‘Earth is a desert 
drear, heaven is my home,’ and one can only hope 
that they are not fully aware of the meaning of the 
words, though in general we would urge that it is 
advisable that both old and young should praise 
the Lord with understanding. In many broader 
ways, also, this attitude to life is responsible for a 
melancholy which overspreads the countenance and 
paralyses the activity of estimable Christians, 
creating a gloominess of spirit which seems utterly 
alien to the spirit of the Christ. 

No doubt St. Paul, as he lay in his loathsome 


prison, often felt that life had little more to offer 
him in the way of comfort and peace, and occa- 
sionally he may have intensely desired to get away 
from it all. No doubt, also, he wished to comfort 
others in similar circumstances whose courage was 
slight, who, like him, saw death approaching very 
near, but, unlike him, were full of fears. He 
wished to strengthen them by pointing out that 
death was no calamity, but might even be a gain. 
It was well in such a situation to cherish this con- 
soling thought, and even to allow that death might 
be more attractive than life. 

But we must on no account lose sight of St. Paul’s 
fundamental thought which he expresses in our | 
text taken as a whole. Even in the worst of 
worldly circumstances death could be really at- 
tractive only if it were in accordance with the will 
of God. Christ must be magnified whether by life 
or by death. Even if death might bring added 
happiness, men must not dwell on that happiness 
apart from considerations of the will of God. St. 
Paul himself had a desire to escape from the misery 
and hardship which seemed to be all he had to 
look for, and he frankly confesses this desire— 
‘having a desire to depart and to be with Christ, 
which is far better.’ But he puts the thought away 
from him, or rather he puts it under the control of 
the far larger and nobler thought that Christ must 
be magnified whether by life or by death. Similarly, 
even if it consoled his hearers to think of the unin- 
terrupted and blissful communion with Christ 
which lay beyond the grave, they must not allow 
this thought to be uppermost in their minds. If 
they did so, they would miss the happiness they 
expected. Notwithstanding all the blessedness 
that might be awaiting them, if they witnessed a 
good confession, they could not face even a martyr’s 
death in the right spirit if they were not welling to 
live on in the present life even under the most 
terrible conditions of hardship and pain. No 
longing for death was permissible if it was the will 
of God that they should live. Even at the sacrifice 
of immediate personal bliss Christ must be magnified 
whether by life or by death. 

Now we can never know that death is the will of 
God for us until it comes ; therefore we must not 
dwell on the thought of it. In mystical moods of 
rapt religious devotion, or after a life of long con- 
tinued and physically hopeless suffering, death may 
become attractive—so attractive as to arouse a 
longing for it. But its actual coming is outside of 
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our control. We have nothing to do with it; it 
comes by the will of God or it comes not at all. It 
is for us, therefore, to concentrate our thoughts on 
life. Life, not death, is the will of God for us, so 
long as we are alive. We are called to live in the 
fullest possible way for the glory of God and of 
Christ, watching for every opportunity for the 
service of our fellows and the hastening of the coming 
of the Kingdom of God. 

St. Paul is ready for either death or life. He is 
not afraid of death, and he may even have had a 
personal and passing desire for this method of re- 
lease from his present difficulties. But he refuses 
- to concentrate his thoughts on death or view it in 
the light of an escape to private happiness. His 
attention is turned to the opportunities and duties 
of this present life, and, if it is more needful for 
others that he should remain in life, if his abiding 
would be for the furtherance of their faith, he is 
willing, perfectly willing, to remain. To him to live 
is Christ, and to die would be gain only if he were 
first of all willing to live in the spirit of Christ. 
To say that death is gain does not mean that death 
is put in contrast with and preferred to the best 
human life which we may now live according to 
the will of God. The comparison is not between 
the living, which is Christ, and the death, which is 
gain. Rather the verse, when taken in connexion 
with the context, means that the ‘ gainful’ death 
is to be regarded as a continuation, supplement, or 
completion of this present life in Christ, as a con- 
sequence which can emerge only if we are willing 
to live this best of all lives here and now. We shall 
never grasp this gain which lies in death if we are 
turning away from the present in order to lose 
ourselves in contemplation of the mystical joy 
which hes beyond, if we are unwilling to live strenu- 
ously, completely, joyously, and unselfishly now 
and so long as God shall continue our span of mortal 
life. Even the martyr, from whom all hope of 
escape has been taken away and to whom the few 
hours that remain can bring nothing but agony, 
does not really choose death. He chooses the kind 
of life which may lead to death, not death itself, 
He does not foreclose the issue; there is always 
the possibility that deliverance may come even at 
the last moment, a deliverance which, probably 
from a personal point of view, he does not desire. 
But he is ready for either result, refusing to decide 


the event, even mentally, by concentrating his ! 


thoughts on death, and choosing life with its double 
possibility. And at all times and everywhere the 
Christian is called by the voice of Christ and all His 
true followers to a meditation upon life and not 
upon death, to a constant endeavour to learn more 
fully the secret of life, and to draw more constantly 
and hopefully from the eternal sources of spiritual 
power. 

The thought of our text leaves us with a message 
both of warning and of comfort. Those who are 
most vividly conscious of the deceitfulness of the 
human heart may say that, if we concentrate our 
attention wholly upon life and put death in the 
background of our minds, we may be tempted to 
take very short views and allow ourselves to be 
controlled by the motive of present gain. If we 
put death too much out of sight, it may find us 
unprepared and come upon us as an overwhelming 
catastrophe. But this will not happen if we keep 
in mind the fundamental principle, ‘to me to live 
is Christ.’ Under the guidance of this we are 
called, not to a materialistic life spent in pleasure, 
or in the creating of wealth and reputation for our- 
selves, nor even to a merely social life dependent 
for its interest on our immediate circle of friends 
and associates, but rather to a life on the highest 
possible levels, controlled by the will of God and 
inspired by the fellowship of Christ who has shown 
us the way to the Father. Thus abiding in the 
Eternal we cannot be unprepared for the changes 
of time. The horizons of our lives stretch away 
beyond the limits of our mortal lives and we see 
the end from the beginning. 

From our text, also, we may draw comfort in our 
moods of personal depression and in the lonely 
hours of bereavement. The life which is lived in 
Christ holds no fear for us or for those whom we 
love, even when the shadows lie deepest on our 
mortal lives. For the Christ in whom we live hath 
brought life and immortality to light, and for us 
death can be no abrupt change, no catastrophe. 
The portal opens for us upon an endless future, 
and through the gates of death we shall pass with 
gladness—onwards and upwards—to that heavenly 
life which is at present veiled from our mortal eyes, 
but is hid with Christ in God. If to us to live is 
Christ, to die will indeed be gain. But the gain 
can come to us only if we realize that our present 
duty, our all-absorbing duty is to live—live in 
Christ. 
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Recent Goreiqn Theology. 


Dentateuchal Criticism.’ 


THE Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch finds a 
doughty defender in Professor Naville, whose book 
is an uncompromising attack on the methods and 
results of the Higher Critics. Their theory of the 
compositeness of the Pentateuch he replaces by a 
vastly more fantastic theory of his own, viz. that 
Moses wrote it in Babylonian cuneiform, that 
centuries afterwards Ezra translated this into 
Aramaic, and that later still—hardly earlier than 
200 B.c.—this Aramaic was translated into Hebrew. 

Three points in the critical theory of the Penta- 
teuch seem especially to provoke Professor Naville : 
(xz) That it regards this section of the Old Testament 
as composite ; (2) that it regards its constituent 
parts as anonymous; and (3) that it declines to 
take statements like ‘these are the words which 
Moses spake’ at their face-value. But (1) has 
Professor Naville never heard of the Diatessaron ? 
Here is proof positive—and there is other proof in 
abundance—that compositeness was a favourite 
device of Semitic historians. Again, (2) as to 
anonymity, does any one know who wrote the book 
of Malachi, or Isaiah 40-55, or Job? And again, 
(3) it is well known that in ancient historians the 
ascription of speeches to particular speakers implies 
no more than that they are dramatically appro- 
priate. The truth is that Professor Naville comes 
forward frankly as a ‘defender of tradition in all 
the domains of literature,’ and his complimentary 
reference to the totally unconvincing volumes of 
Dr. M. G. Kyle is ominous. When he says, as he 
does more than once, that the Higher Criticism 
is merely a work of destruction, either he does not 
really know it from the inside, or he is guilty of a 
deliberate caricature. More than thirty years ago 
Joseph Wood wrote: ‘The higher critics are not 
wolves waiting to devour. They are the real 
friends of the Bible, withdrawing our eyes from 
details which we once fancied important, and 
fixing them upon the eternal truths and the grander 


1The Higher Criticism in Relation to the Pentateuch, 
by Professor Edouard Naville, D.C.L., LL.D., F.S.A., 
translated, with an introduction, by Reverend Professor 
John R. Mackay, M.A.; foreword by Sir William M. 
Poameay, D.C.L., LL.D, Litt.b, (Tt. ole Clark; 
pp. Xxxv+156. 58.) 


j elements which have been more or less obscured.’ 


This is even truer now than it was when it was 
written. 

Doubtless the Babylonian language and script 
were well known in Western Asia about the time 
of Moses, but this is very far indeed from proving 
that he wrote the Pentateuch in that language and 
script or even that he wrote it at all. The over- 
whelming arguments—drawn from many different 
lines of evidence—against the Mosaic authorship, 
Professor Naville makes only one serious attempt 
to meet—in his attempt to prove that the legislation 
is prospective: but till those arguments are met, 
we must take the liberty of continuing to believe 
that the results reached by the skilful, patient, and 
devoted toil—extending over 170 years—of the 
scholars of many lands, are not likely to be far 
from the truth. 

Professor Mackay writes a useful introduction, and 
his translation is eminently smooth and readable. 


Joun E. McFapven. 


Glasgow. 
Aa Os 


Dicrogfppbics.? 

TuE French are justly proud of their great country- 
man, Jean Frangois Champollion, the founder of 
modern Egyptology, whose portrait adorns the 
frontispiece of the book under discussion; and 
two French Orientalists have taken advantage of 
the centenary of Champollion’s great discovery, 
which is being celebrated this year, to publish an 
introduction to the study of hieroglyphics in a 
volume which is to be the first of a series of manuals 
on Oriental languages and literatures. The volume 
appears opportunely, as interest in ancient Egypt, if 
not exactly at fever-heat, is keener and more 
widely diffused than it has been for many a long 
day, and it is much to be hoped that this 
vague interest will in some quarters issue in real 
study. 

Any one who has ever attempted to master the 
language and the writing of ancient Egypt will be 


2 Introduction al étude des hiérvoglyphes, par H. Sotta, 
directeur d’études a l’école pratique des hautes études, 
et E. Driston, professeur a lVinstitut catholique de 
Paris. (Librairie Orientaliste, Paul Geuthner, Paris. 
20 francs.) 
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likely to agree with Diodorus when he says that 
long application is necessary before one can succeed 
in reading it perfectly. But the volume before 
us makes the study of hieroglyphics as attractive 
and simple as so essentially intricate a study can 
be made. The first part deals with the principles 
and the evolution of the system and with its ex- 
tension into the cursive hieratic and the still more 
cursive demotic, incidentally discussing the diffi- 
culties of the vocalization. The second part 
sketches the story of the attempt to decipher the 
hieroglyphics, beginning with the allusions to them 
in classical antiquity, whose writers do not seem 
to have clearly grasped their phonetic as distinct 


from their ideographic value, continuing it through 
the patristic allusions on to the tentative and not 
very fruitful work of Kircher in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and reaching its brilliant 
consummation in the decipherment of the Rosetta 
Stone, which was discovered in 1799 (inadvertently 
given on p. 102 as 1899). Appended are twenty- 
three tabulated lists of hieroglyphics, together with 
carefully explained specimens of all three kinds of 
texts. The interest and value of the discussion 
are heightened by a good reproduction of the 
Rosetta Stone, with its hieroglyphic, demotic, and 
Greek. Joun E. McFapyveEn. 
eGlasgow. 


jn Be Sludy. 


An Invocation. 


As rest is sweet to the weary, and the cooling 
stream to him that is athirst, so are Thy Sabbaths to 
us, O Lord, and the fountain that springs up in Thy 
house. Like as the hart desireth the water brooks, 
so let our souls thirst for Thee, the Living God, 
that in Thy presence we may find both strength 
and peace. Through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen. 


MirginiBus Muerisque. 
Can you stop yourself ?1 

“Say ye of the righteous, that zt shall be well with 
him: for they shall eat the fruit of their doings. Woe 
unto the wicked ! 7¢ shall be ill with him: for the reward 
of his hands shall be given him.’—Is 31% 11 (RV). 
Way is it, do you think, that ferns like to grow 
in the shade ? that they shrink back into the woods, 
or gather in great clumps in the cool hollows ? 
Oh! just because they always do it. Yes, but 
why? Other flowers, as a rule, make for the 
open as fast as they can, pant for light and air and 
warmth, love to bask in the sunshine. Look at the 
crocus, how it holds up its cup to have it filled with 
sunshine. But ferns slip away into dim and shady 
places, among the trees, or under the steep banks, 
anywhere almost where there is not much sunshine. 
Why? I don’t think that you would ever guess. 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


For wise men tell us that the reason is this, that 
ferns are among the oldest things in the world— 
ferns and toadstools, and some others. There are 
people who are very proud because they belong to 
an old family, because for hundreds of years their 
fathers, and their fathers’ fathers have lived in the 
old house there, far up the avenue in the great park, 
and for hundreds of years have sat in the great 
square pew down in the little village church; because 
there are dozens of monuments, and the figure of 
an old crusader with his feet crossed, and stained 
glass windows, all with their name upon them—this 
one to their ancestor Sir John who fought at Crécy, 
and that one to Sir Thomas who fell at Flodden, 
and all the rest of them. But the ferns are a far, 
far older family than any one’s; they have been 
living, not for a few centuries only, but for hundreds 
of thousands of years, for millions of them it may be, 
for all 1 know, have been living indeed so long that 
the earth is quite changed since they began. Then 
there was very little light in it, no glorious, sunny, 
summer days, no real days, as we would say, at all, 
but only a creepy kind of twilight. For there was 
everywhere a kind of thick, hot, steamy mist, and 
the sun never properly pierced through. And ferns 
lived then in a dim shade, because there was nothing 
else but shade. And they have never lost the 
habit. The old mists have all gone long, long ago, 
the sunshine streams down upon everything, but 
the ferns don’t like these new-fashioned notions ; 
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they shrink back into the woods where the shade 
they know still lingers. They cling to their old 
ways, they have never got over them, never got 
out of them, all these millions of years. So, you see, 
how very careful you and I must be, what we do 
and what we don’t do. Because when once you 
get into a habit, it is desperately difficult ever to 
get out of it again. Look at the ferns, the silly 
things! And it is so easy to make a habit. You 
remember where that path runs through the meadow 
or over the moor. How was it made, just there ? 
Well, one day some one strolled across, and some 
one else who came behind, seeing that the grass 
was pressed down a little, took the same road, and 
the next, and the next, and the next, just followed 
those who had gone before them, till now a track 
has been worn bare and broad, and everybody goes 
that way, although, perhaps, it is not the straightest, 
but goes winding and twisting quite a lot. So, 
once we do anything, we are all apt to keep on 
doing it. Watch that cart on the road; you see 
it too has jolted into that deep rut that all the 
former carts have made. Be grumpy to-day, and 
you’ll be apt to be grumpy next night you are out 
playing. Lie in bed too long this morning, and 
you’ll soon grow into a habit of it. And a habit 
once made is very difficult to break. It’s like 
running down a hill. Unless you stop yourself 
right off, and once you have started it is not easy, 
you just have to go on faster and faster, and though 
you begin laughing, it soon gets horridly bumpy ; 
but on you have to go, quicker and quicker, even 
when you don’t like it, not one bit. And so cross 
people get crosser and crosser, and nice people get 
nicer and nicer. And we must be very careful 
what we choose, and how we begin. 

Long ago in Greece there was a horrid little chap 
who was dreadfully cruel to some birds, and they 
didn’t only give him the birch rod, but they put him 
to death. For, said they, if he has begun like this, 
what will he do when he has run a little farther 
down the hill? To-day he is cruel to poor birds, to- 
morrow he’ll be cruel to men and women. Better 
put him out of the way! That seems hard, and yet 
look at the ferns, and see how difficult it is to break 
a habit, when it is formed, or to stop being what we 
have once become. 

You girls sometimes look at mother when she is 
tired and headachy. Wait, you tell yourself, 


till I’m grown up, and what a splendid time I’m | 


going to give her; no tire then, but I’ll get her 
26 


everything she wants. And it is nice of you to 
think of that. But I’m not sure that anything will 
ever really come of it! For you’re so selfish now 
in heaps of little things that I’m afraid that you’ll 
be selfish when you are grown up too! If you 
would clear the table for her now, and offer to 
run messages now, and see things for yourself 
that you might do, without always waiting to be 
asked, and sometimes sulking over it, then I would 
have more hope. But the ferns began to live in 
the shade, and they still live there, even yet. And 
if you start off being selfish, take you care that you 
don’t end by getting worse and worse, that you 
aren’t always selfish. Or you fellows lie in bed 
dreaming of the splendidly brave things you are 
going to do; how you will win the V.C., or save 
some one from drowning, something fine and noble. 
Well, I hope you will. .But it does not look very 
likely just at present. For the other day when you 
got into a hole at school, what then? Didn’t you 
rather funk and say what wasn’t altogether straight, 
instead of owning up to things and taking your 
punishment like a man? But, if you want to be 
brave, you must start being brave. For a good 
habit is like a bad one, you must begin ; and, once 
you start it, it grows easier and easier, until at 
last you couldn’t possibly do anything else, couldn’t 
be anything but brave, and are brave every time, 
and without thinking. And so let us be very, very 
careful how we begin. For look at the ferns still 
growing in the shade, and missing all the glory of 
the sunshine! And some silly people dc make such 
a mess of things ! 


About a Mould.! 

‘Then I cast it into the fire, and there came out this 
calf.’—Ex 324. 

There is nobody so wise that he has not said some- 
thing foolish at some time ; and we say the most 
foolish things when we have done wrong, and don’t 
admit it, and are trying to find excuses. Then we 
persuade ourselves that amazingly silly things are 
quite sensible. 

Here was Aaron, who had made a golden calf 
for the children of Israel to worship, taken to task 
by Moses for what he had done, and this is what he 


| says: ‘It’s not really my fault. You can’t blame 
| me. I put gold into the fire and a most extra- 


ordinary thing happened. It turned out a calf!’ 
Did any grown man ever talk such nonsense ? 
1 By the Reverend Stuart Robertson, M.A., Glasgow. 
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Aaron knew very well that you could go on putting 
gold into a fire for ever and it would never turn out a 
calf, unless—and this is what he didn’t mention— 
you first made a mould. He had made a mould 
which made it certain it would turn out a calf. He 
didn’t need to wonder what it would turn out. 
He knew, and had no right to be astonished or to 
say he wasn’t to blame. 

Imagine anybody at the dinner-table saying, 
“Isn’t this wonderful ? Cook put jelly and water 
and fruit and things into a pot and it turned out this 
beautiful shape!’ Every one would laugh and say, 
* Of course it did, because she put it all into a mould 
and it just had to turn out that shape.’ 

It’s not an accident that the king’s head is on a 
penny. It’s there because it was stamped there, 
and if you go to the Royal Mint you can see the dies 
that stamp it on the penny. 

Now about these words ‘stamp,’ ‘ mould,’ 
‘shape.’ We talk of people ‘cast in honour’s 
mould,’ ‘a fine stamp of a man.’ The Bible says 
Jesus was ‘stamped with the character of God.’ 
We say of a boy, ‘ How is he going to turn out?’ 
“How is he shaping?’ And the answer is, ‘ He’ll 
turn out the shape of the mould that is made for 
him.’ It’s just like the pudding ; all the things that 
go to make a man—will and impulses and affections 
—are poured into a mould when he is young and they 
can take any shape. The mould makes certain the 
sort of man that he will ‘turn out.’ There is no 
guesswork about it. It is certain. 

Father and mother are trying to make the mould 
for you, so that you will turn out fine men and 
women. 

You don’t always like it. It restrains you. 
You want to do just what you like. Some boys 
and girls go their own way and their character is 
shapeless, like a shape that has not set and col- 
lapses when it is turned out. Some pour their 
thoughts and desires into evil moulds and turn 
out evil men and women. God has shown us the 
mould into which He wishes to shape our natures ; 
it is Jesus Christ. We are meant to bear His like- 
ness, to have His character stamped on us; and 
all that God does to us in our life is meant to make 
us turn out to be like Him. No man, good or bad, 
just happened by accident to turn out what he is. 
Life brings us trials and hot temptations and fierce 
strains. They are like the fire, but they themselves 
don’t make us good or bad. There must be the 
mould for the gold to run into and take shape. 
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It is not easy for fathers and mothers to mould us 
right. It is very difficult for us ourselves. Only 
Jesus Himself can really do it. Will you let Him ? 
Give yourself to Him in the beginning and no one 
will wonder how you are going to ‘ turn out.’ 

Bring your golden beginnings, your wavering 
wills, and wandering affections, your flitting 
thoughts and restless minds, that are ready to take 
any shape now. Bring them to Him and let Him 
mould and shape your character into a noble 
Christian shape, bearing His own image. 

Aaron imade the calf mould and wasted the 
people’s gold. Our Lord makes no mistakes. 


Come to Him in the beginning then with this 


prayer, 
O may Thy Spirit seal our souls, 
and mould them to Thy will, 
That our weak hearts no more may stray, 
but keep Thy precepts still. 


The CBristian Pear. 
SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Strength and Joy. 

“ The joy of the Lord is your. strength.’—Neh 819, 


It was in the days of the return from Babylon 
that the two leaders, Nehemiah the soldier and 
Ezra the scholar, came upon the page of history. 
Nehemiah had his rougher part to play first. Now, 
that work done, the patriot yielded to the student, 
and the law was read to the people. But the faces 
of the multitude grew graver. An occasional sob 
was heard as law solemnly followed law, and they 
began to realize the conditions on which they might 
dwell within the new-built walls. Finally, there 
broke forth the great cry of a nation in tears. The 
crowd was ignorant, and in the reaction after their 
exciting labours they were ready for any discourage- 
ment. But the leaders knew how much remained 
to be done, and that strength was needed now 
more than ever. Life demands of us all that we be 
strong, and our hearts respond in a great longing. 
To be able to fight and to labour and to wait, to 
be competent for our tasks—what heart does not 
answer to the delight in strength ? 

But there are many sorts of strength, and some 
of them are of little worth. 

1. There is natural robustness, mere weight of 
muscle, unimpaired health, and unbroken success. 
This had been the kind of strength which the 
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Israelites had exercised in their building. The 
sheer force of the work had carried them on in the 
excitement of the hour, and it had been enough 
for that labour. But now they collapsed when they 
realized life’s finer tasks and more exacting demands. 
Such blind strength is coarse-grained, often feeling- 
less and inconsiderate, never delicate enough for 
more than the rougher tasks. 

It. Again, there is the passionate strength of 
sorrow. Every one knows the amazing feats which 
desperate men may perform; and, when the first 
outburst of such emotion has passed, it is still 
possible to be strong in a dogged, hopeless fashion, 
resolute without enthusiasm. Such strength might 
easily have been sought for by these Israelites, 
now that their old strength was broken. These 
laws were impossible, and there was no use trying 
to please their God. 

m1. There is the glad strength of God. It was to 
men standing among such alternatives that the words 
were spoken. The Lawgiver was also the Rejoicer, 
and He would have men to rejoice in His joy and 
so be strong. There could be no escape from the 
laws which had discouraged them. Through the 
law the people must pass on to the heart of God, 
and there find joy. The people were learning 
God’s laws with consternation ; the. leaders knew 
His character and heart. And they knew that 
He who had given the sombre law was joyous for 
evermore. At the heart of things, in the depths of 
the universe, there was unfailing gladness. If they 
are to bear the laws of their God and still be glad, 
it must be because underneath the stern mask of 
commandment there is a smile on the Lawgiver’s 
face. They are to rejoice with their God while 
they obey His laws. 


Heart, heart, how slow thou art 
With thy morning hymn of praise ! 
Does the love no joy impart 

Which has lit up all thy days? 
Why so sad, amid the glad 
Sunshine, which is God’s and thine ? 
Oh, the bliss that may be had, 
Lost in thoughts of love divine !? 


Certain characteristics mark this glad strength 
‘which is to be found for men in God. 
rt. Such strength is intelligent and not blind. If 
-we have seen the Creator rejoicing in His works, 
1 Walter C, Smith. 


because He is for ever blessing. 


there is no spasmodic effort. 


in Palestine than it is with us. 


there is something to be glad about. Behind the 
joy lies not merely muscle or emotion, but reason 
and right thought. As the walls of Troy were 
supposed to have risen to the music of their builders’ 
singing, as all works of art have been defined as the 
expression of their maker’s joy, so men who take 
their tasks from God, sharing His joy of creation, 
rejoice in them and do them well. 

2. Such strength is also unselfish. God is blessed 
It is this generous 
joy, rejoicing in doing good to others, which alone 
gives real strength to character. In a world like 
this, where there is so much misery, it must some- 
times occur to every happy spirit to ask whether 
any man has a right to enjoy himself. He has 
such a right only on condition that his is the generous 
joy of the Lord. ‘ We may dare to be very happy . 
while doing our utmost to help a brother.’ 

3. Further, this is peaceful strength. With God 
The heavens are 
calm above earth’s strained and anxious life. In 
God, by faith we do enter into His rest, and are 
‘strong in grave peace.’ God’s peace within a 
soul makes room for joy, and to be glad thus quietly 
is to be strong. 

4. Lastly, this strength is victorious; it 1s 
strength which has been reached through weakness. 
God, as we have seen Him in Jesus Christ, has 
conquered sorrow and death, and revealed a joy 
achieved through pain, and a strength made perfect 
in weakness. It is such strength that is found in 
the joy of the Lord, for all our joy also has in its 
heart some conquered sorrow. 

This glad strength is available and it is our duty 
to possess it. We have no right to weakness and 
gloom. Our God rejoices, Christ is risen, and the 
hosts of heaven are singing a new song. There is 
gladness at the heart of things. It is for us to 
believe it and to win the victory of faith. For 
those who do believe it, and rejoice in God, out of 
weakness are indeed made strong.” 


SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Harvest. 


‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’—Mt 611. 
‘ Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest.’—Jn 4°. 


The harvest season was much more protracted 
It involved more 
2J. Kelman, Ephemera Eternitatis, 113. 
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toil, and it necessitated the employment of more 
hands ; for not only was there no reaping machine 
in use, but even the scythe was unknown. The 
grain was levelled, slowly and laboriously, with the 
sickle—an implement similar to our shearing-hook, 
but somewhat larger in sweep, and with the point 
turned backward instead of forward. When at 
last all the levelled swarths were securely bound 
and dried and placed in the stackyard, the Jew 
of our Lord’s day and his family and servants 
feasted and rejoiced. Gladness and merriment 
were the prevailing notes. Then along with his 
brother farmers and their male servants from all over 
the land he and his servants made their way to the 
capital to attend the House of God and to keep 
the Feast of Pentecost. In giving thanks for the 
. harvest, then, we are following the example of God’s 
ancient people. 

Let us look at some lessons the harvest brings 
us, and in doing so let us take the two texts together. 

1. The petition ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread’ seems almost a trifling one. On the one 
side of it there is the will of God, reaching. out 
into the height of heaven. On the other side of it 
there are our sins, reaching down into unfathomed 
depths. And then, between these two infinities, 
spanning the distance from cherubim to Satan, 
there is ‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’ Our 
sin runs back to an uncharted past, but in this 
petition there is no thought of yesterday. The 
will of God shall be for evermore, but in this petition 
there is no to-morrow. Give us this day our daily 
bread—supply us with a little food to-day—feed us 
till we go to rest to-night. But when the prayer 
is set in the light of harvest it is no longer insigni- 
ficant, for not a crust can be bestowed unless the 
sun has shone, and the rain fallen, and the earth 
been quietly busy for millenniums. 

There is a lesson here about the greatness of the 
things we pray for. Our tiniest petitions might 
seem large, if we only knew what the answer would 
involve. There are things for which we ask that 
seem little things. They aré not plainly vast like 
some petitions, as when we pray for the conversion 
of the world. Yet could we follow out that prayer, 
that little private individual prayer, we might find 
it calling for the power of heaven as mightily as 
the conversion of the nations. 

2. In the second place, in the light of harvest 
think of the toil that lies behind the gift of daily bread. 
There are some gifts which we shall always value 


because of the love which has suggested them. 
There are others which mean much to us because 
of the thoughtfulness which they reveal. But now 


and then a gift is given us which touches us in a ~ 
‘peculiar way, because we recognize the toil it cost. 


A man might despise manna, even though manna 
was the bread of angels. It came so easily, and 
was so lightly got, and was so lavishly and freely 
given. But daily bread is more divine than manna, 
for it, like manna, is the gift of heaven ; and yet we 
get it not till arms are weary and sweat has broken 
on the human brow. Think of the ploughman 
with his steaming horses driving his furrow in the 
heavy field. Think of the sower going forth to sow. 
Think of the clanking of the threshing mill, and of 
the dusty grinding of the corn, and of all those who 
in our baking-houses are toiling in the night when 
we are sleeping. 

3. In the light of harvest think of the hands 
through which the gift of daily bread is given. Whose 
hands? Are they the hands of God? ‘No man 
hath seen God at any time.’ Are they, then, the 
hands of the illustrious, or of those whose names 
are famous in the world? No, it reaches us by 
the hands of lowly men. It is by these that the 
Almighty Father shows that He is hearkening to 
His children. It is His recognition of obscurity, 
and of lives that are uncheered by human voices, 
and of days that pass in silence and in shadow into 
the silence and shadow of the grave. 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
_ Our Opinion of Christ. 
‘ What think ye of the Christ ? "—Mt 2242 (R.V.). 


“What think ye of Christ?’ Jesus asked the 
men of His own day. Many people spoke of the 
Christ: yet the name after all mattered little. 
Different people could use the same name in differ- 
ent senses. The important thing, the thing that 
mattered, was the opinion behind the name. Were 
they looking for a mere descendant of David who 
should wear the royal purple and break the Roman 
power? or had they caught any glimpse of a 
Lordship loftier than David’s ; a King who should 
reign as God reigns, by authority over heart and 
conscience ? . 

1. There is a dignity in being allowed to have 
opinions. Just because we are men and women 
it is ordained that each of us shall be in ourselves 

* G. H. Morrison, The Afterglow of God, 274. 
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a perpetual judge and jury; and life resolves itself 
into an endless procession of people and things 
moving before us in order that we may pass judg- 
ment upon them, in order that we may form an 
opinion about them. 

And if we have really trained and exercised 
ourselves to take life seriously and to form a carefnl 
and considered judgment in regard to its more 
important matters, that is a greater dignity still. 
There is a sense, Lord Morley says in the essay on 
Compromise, in which taking thought does add 
a cubit to our stature. 

2. We must watch our opinions, and we must 
watch them on two sides—on the side of their 
sources, and on the side of their fruits. 

(a) Our opinions need watching on the side of 
their sources. How do our opinions come to us ? 
I suppose some of them come to us along the line 
of family or social tradition ; they are the product 
of the past. Others, again, are more the product of 
environment. They are borne to us on the wings 
of the wind; they are afloat in the air we breathe. 
They come to us, perhaps too often, wrapped up 
in our morning newspapers. Some of them, let us 
hope, are dug out of the earth with the spade of our 
personal inquiry, and knocked into shape by the 
hammer of our own logic, and tested with the 
touchstone of our own experience. Others, again, 
are somewhat affected by our tastes, affections, 
and desires. 

Now it is just on this account that our opinions 
need watching so much on the side of their sources : 
our whole selves go to the making of them, and so, 
if there is any bad strain in us, it may have its 
effect upon our opinions. 

(6) But our opinions also want watching on 
another side—not only on the side of their roots, 
but also on that of their fruits; not only on the 
side of their sources, but also on that of their 
outflow. 

There is such a thing as a divorce between think- 
ing and doing. On the whole there is less fault 
to be found to-day with men’s thoughts about 
Christ than with their practical attitude towards 
Him. Many men to-day are ready enough to 
acknowledge Jesus as the perfect Man; many of 
them are ready to salute Him as Lord, but it is 
quite another thing to obey Him in their daily life. 

What does this mean? It means that, while 
there can be no right doing without right thinking, 
it by no means follows that right thinking will issue 


inright doing. Manhasawill. ‘ Isee and approve 
the better, but I follow the worse.’ 

“Not every one,’ our Lord said on one occasion, 
‘that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will 
of my Father which is in heaven.’ It is so to-day. 
There are men whose thinking about Christ seems 
to be right, but their practical attitude is wrong. 
They acknowledge Christ as God’s Son, and then 
neglect and ignore Him in life. 

But here it is not. only the will that is at fault. 
There is something wrong with the belief also. 
Where there is a divorce between creed and conduct 
it proves that there are other ends and interests 
in which a man believes more passionately than he 
believes in his creed. His so-called creed may be 
a nominal creed, but his real opinions are his real 
guides. Our real opinions about Christ are bound 
to have some reflexion in our activity. Opinions 
are powerful, because opinions shape ideals. The 
two are in such close contact that it is difficult to 
draw a hard-and-fast line between opinion and ideal 
and tell where the one stops and the other begins. 
‘This I think’ tends to blend with ‘ This I do.’ 

3. The solemnity of having an opinion. As we 
form our opinion of Christ we ourselves are on trial. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of Man, the Son of God, 
presents Himself to our gaze; He asks what we 
think of Him. Shall we pass Him by with a 
careless glance as one who matters little to the 
world and less to us? Or shall we openly and 
frankly oppose Him, counting His goodness evil, 
and our evil good ? Or shall we call Him Master ? 
It is well to decide upon our knees how we shali 
answer. We are really judging ourselves.t 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Inaction. 


‘Tf thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, 
then shall there enlargement and deliverance arise, 
to the Jews from another place; but thou and thy 
father’s house shall be destroyed: and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a time 


as this ? ’—Est 4". 

The Book of Esther is a great favourite with the 
Jews ; the Christians, on the other hand, are rather 
shy of it. For one thing there is no mention of 
God from beginning to end of the book. And there 
is the slaughter, which somehow goes against our 
Christian thoughts of forgiveness and mercy. 

1 J. M.E. Ross, The Christian Standpoint, 81. 
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Luther said of it: ‘I am so hostile to this book that 
I wish it did not exist, for it Judaizes too much 
and has too much heathen naughtiness.’ But 
whatever we think of the book as a whole there is 
one great text in it, and for that text alone it is 
worth retaining among the books of the Bible. 
It is this text. 

1. So we may disobey God, then, by simply stand- 
ing aside and doing nothing. ‘If thou altogether 
holdest thy peace at this time.’ The teaching in 
this verse is in line with New Testament teaching 
rather than Old Testament. When the children 
of Israel arrived at the kingdom of Moab on their 
journey to Canaan they found a large tract of 
excellent pasture land suitable for the tribes who 
were rich in flocks, like the tribes of Gad, Reuben, 
and Manasseh. These tribes begged Moses to 
allow them to settle there permanently. But 
Moses answered with indignation, ‘Shall your 
brethren go to war, and shall ye sit here?’ He 
warned them that if they simply sat still in their 
own fields, and did not cross the Jordan to fight 


with the enemy, they would pay the penalty of 


their indifference to the great cause, if not imme- 
diately, then at some future time. ‘Thou and thy 
house shall perish.’ 

And, to turn to the New Testament. We 
remember what our Lord said concerning the 
Judgment Day, when He should come in His glory 
to judge the earth. He tells us that in that day 
He will separate men as a shepherd separateth the 
sheep from the goats: that He will set the one on 
His right hand and the other on His left, and that 
to those on His left hand He will say, ‘ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared 
for the devil and his angels. These shall go away 
into eternal punishment.’ But who are these 
upon whom such a doom is pronounced ? What 
had they done? They had done nothing. And 
that was their sin, and for that they are punished. 
“For I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat : 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink.’ The 
morality of the Old Testament did not get beyond 
the Ten Commandments, which are nearly all 
negative. They tell you what sins we must avoid 
committing. And it was quite natural that a Jew 
should ask, ‘ What actual evil have I ever done ?’ 
“T have never transgressed a commandment of God. 
I have never been an extortioner or a perjurer.’ 
But Christianity supplies another standard to the 
conscience. ‘Except your righteousness,’ says 


Christ, ‘shall exceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter the kingdom 
of heaven.’ What do ye more than others >— 
that’s the question. And Jesus is not satisfied 
merely to find men guiltless of any deliberate sin. 
He separates the sheep from the goats on quite 
another principle. Those on the left are not 
accused of positive ill-deeds: they may have kept 
every one of the Ten Commandments from their 
youth up, but they have neglected the poor, the 
sick, the prisoner. They have made no attempt 
to use their influence on the side of Christ and 
morality. They have simply stood aside, content 
to look on. Inasmuch as ye did it not ! 

In the parable of the Talents it is the same truth 
that is emphasized. The man who-received one 
talent was not guilty of any particular sin except 
that of inaction, of inactivity. He did not use 
the one talent he had in God’s service. And yet 
hear the Master’s words: ‘ Take therefore the talent 
from him, and cast ye the unprofitable servant into 
outer darkness.’ Or look-again at the words which 
Christ addresses to the Church of Laodicea. He 
does not charge her with committing sins such as 
those of Ephesus, or Pergamum, or Thyatira, or 
Sardis, and yet He pronounces a far more bitter 
curse upon her. ‘I know thy works,’ He says, ‘ that 
thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert 
cold or hot. So then because thou art lukewarm, 
and neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my . 
mouth.’ It is the curse against uselessness, against 
the shirker and deserter from the battle of the Lord. 

In the Divina Commedia, Dante tells us that in 
hell there is a’special place which is prepared for 
those who have lived without blame and without 
praise. There he places the people who were 
neither hot nor cold, neither against God nor for 
Him, but only for themselves. ‘ When I saw them,’ 
says the poet, ‘I knew that this was the crew of 
miserable wretches who are hateful to God and 
also to the enemies of God. Mercy and justice 
alike disdain them: let us not speak of them, but 
look and pass them by.’ Dante could understand 
energy and purpose even when exerted in the cause 
of evil: he had keen sympathy for some whose 
great sins had rightly condemned them to ever- 
lasting punishment. What he could not compre- 
hend was the man who simply stood aside: who. 
withdrew himself from the conflict and shirked 
all responsibility. 

2. What is it that prevents us from coming to 
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the help of the Lord? The temptation in the case 
of Esther was to the silence of selfishness. Her 
people might suffer, but she ran very little risk 
herself. She was in favour with the king, and if she 
did anything for the people she would probably 
lose her position and perhaps even her life. 

That is a type of silence that we are often tempted 
to. It is really astonishing how many Christians 
can preserve a prudential silence when an evil 
demands denunciation. ‘Who knows,’ as Mordecai 
put it, ‘whether God has not called you for just 
such a time as this ?’ 

It may be that some great cause is in danger. 
Its advocates and its opponents are pretty evenly 
balanced. But there is one strong man who, if he 
would speak, could turn the fortunes of the day; 
for men believe in his sincerity and disinterestedness, 
and the humbler supporters of the cause are waiting 
in hope to hear what he will say. But he sits in 
silence or makes an unworthy speech of compromise. 
He lets the golden opportunity pass, and it may be 
that a great injustice is done or the cause of truth 
is retarded for years for want of the word he could 
so easily have spoken. 


Blot out his name then, record one lost soul more, 

One task more declined, one more footpath 
untrod, 

One more triumph for devils and sorrow for angels, 

One wrong more to man, one more insult to God. 


But the call may come to us equally in the office, 
in the workshop, in the field or at home, and if we 
do nothing we are an influence dead against the 
influence of Christ. ‘He that is not with me is 
against me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth.’ 

3. But God’s work is not arrested by our failure 
to do it. He gets it done in some other way. 
‘Then shall relief and deliverance arise to the Jews 
from another place.’ There is a wonderful en- 
couragement in that. God leaves none: of His 
work unfinished. Jt can do without us, but we 
cannot do without it. ‘Thou and thy father’s 
house shall perish,’ said Mordecai, and that great 
principle is true not only as regards the life to come, 
but true in this life also. Mordecai did not say 
whether the destruction would come immediately. 
People do not become reprobates all at once. 
The process of individual and national decay is 
usually, if not always, gradual. And at the last 
the judgment consists in the deterioration of 
character that comes to a man when he consistently 
ignores his duty. It consists also in the unhappy 
retrospect of a life that might have been worth 
something, but which is of no consequence to man 
or God—just a handful of withered grass. It 
consists in the self-contempt and wretchedness 
which come to a man in that hour when he is 
forced to face his own soul and to see himself 
as he is. 


The Face Malue of Che Gospels. 


By THE REVEREND Epwarp BEAL, Tsoro, SouTH AFRICA. 


To ‘depreciate the Jesus of History out of rever- 
ence for the living Christ’ would be a fallacious 
procedure in one’s search for the spiritual implica- 
tions of Synoptic criticism. Christianity without 
its historical groundwork degenerates into a merely 
academical religion or speculative creed. Its in- 
sistence upon the tangible incarnation of Divine 
manhood upon earth is its most vital characteristic. 
Its vivid picture of the historical Jesus—that flaw- 
less man of God who has left His footprint upon 
the common dust of our highways, who talked to 
the vendor in the market-place, whose quick eyes 


smiled in pity upon outcast men and women, 
whose generous social warmth could call the 
imbecile out of his gruesome retreat and the children 
to His knee, whose soul was deeply involved in 
human friendships—this picture is indelibly en- 
graved upon the hearts of millions of simple 
Christians. In Galilee the Divine metaphysic was 
once for all disclosed to fisherfolk and tax-collectors. 
‘We know nothing of any Eternal Christ except as 
the spirit of Jesus working out its influence in the 


hearts of men.’ 
Vet it would be an act irreconcilable with the 
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spirit of Jesus Himself to overlook the case of the 
unemotional and incredulous mind. There are 
many who are genuinely-attracted by the Jesus of 
the Gospels who find it impossible to give their 
consent to current theories of inspiration. By no 
means the least significant feature about Christi- 
anity is its distinctive appeal to different sorts of 
people. Apart from all theories of inspiration, all 
postulations about the historicity of the narratives, 
the Gospels themselves possess what may be termed 
a face value which is simply astonishing. This 
value would remain unshaken could it be proved 
beyond controversy (as certain critics would have 
us believe) that the Parables of Dives and Lazarus, 
the Prodigal Son, the Young Ruler, like the story 
of the betrayal by Judas, are more or less elaborate 
sketches typifying the rejection of the Jesus-cult 


by the Jewish people, or could it be demonstrated - 


clearly (as Cheyne latterly suggested) that the 
twelve Apostles, the seventy Disciples and other 
professedly real facts in the Synoptic records 
possessed no actual reality. Were these records, 
indeed, suddenly revealed to us as deliberate and 
unpardonable forgeries, much of their surface value 
would stand. For it is obvious that, in order to 
create such a literature as this, the writers must 
have been impelled by a religious crisis of pre- 
eminent importance in the history of religious 
thought. 

The Synoptic Gospels hold a unique place in 
modern life simply as documents. They offer a 
practical norm of personal character that has never 
been fully attained. Musty with age and misuse 
as these papyri may be, they have never been 
absorbed into that vast realm of dead literature. 
Is there any other ‘book of life’ that has so com- 
pletely defied all effort after emulation, or that has 
given occasion to such heart-searching discus- 
sions as to the literalness or figurativeness of its 
moral injunctions ? The baffling philosophy of the 
child-spirit, of unanxious concentration upon the 
development of character, of the scorning of 
mammonism and selfishness, is far beyond the 
reach of our contemporary effort. We take a 
further step into the teaching of the Gospels, and 
we discover an internationalism which defies our 
foremost diplomacy. The mighty spiritual ideal 
of the Kingdom of the Cross seems as if it must 
go far before its day shall dawn. It is probable 
that all our present-day uneasiness about the state 
of international ethics has its roots in these docu- 
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ments. Yet there is no nation but, if brought to 
the bar of confession, would be compelled to admit 
that the ideals of Jesus, even as touching the 
Sermon of the Mount alone, are ‘too high, too 
pure, too deep’ to be achieved through the medium 
of modern politics. 

The Gospels contain a conception of man’s 
nature which the most illuminating discoveries of 
science have not rendered effete. Psychology has 
verified many theories which were set forth here 
in a practical and homely style twenty centuries 
ago. The claim is not that Jesus possessed any 
scientific knowledge, but that the teachings are so 
broadly-based and so worldly-wise and spring from 
such a fine familiarity with the human mind and 
its workings, that it is conceivable that science will 
never supersede them. Consider the subject of 
healing. Recent years have taught us many 
things about its methods. One of these is that 
healing by the suggestion of personality is not the 
fairy-tale we had imagined it. It is not difficult 
to believe that this might be a very great power 
indeed in the case of one possessed of unique 
personality and force of character. Some of us 
are actually finding ourselves turning with credulity 
to the healing episodes of the early Church. 
Harnack’s summary of the attitude of Jesus toward 
disease has a typically modern savour. ‘He no- 
where says that sickness is a beneficent infliction, 
and that evil has a healthy use. It never occurs 
to him to sympathize with the pain.’ His aim is 
to abolish it; to flick away the sickness as one 
would any loathsome insect. ‘The language of 
the prodigal sén,’ says Professor G. A. Coe, ‘ ‘he 
came to himself,” is scientifically accurate.’ Nor 
must we overlook the corroboration which mysti- 
cism and prayer—both vital Gospel principles— 
receive at the hands of present-day psychol- 
ogists. 

Similarly, modern biology rather enhances than 
disparages the Synoptic doctrine of sin, as well as 
the whole concept of the Incarnation. Our modern 
intuition, that sin is some form of disease, finds 
ample support in those stories where Jesus so 
mysteriously links up the cure of sickness and the 
forgiveness of sins. The Incarnation was a deliber- 
ate step taken by God in order to secure the 
ultimate end of creation: the maturity of the 
Divine life in man. The sacrifice of Jesus upon 
the Cross is the spiritual reversal of the law of the 
survival of the fittest: the sacrifice of the fit for 
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the sake of the unfit, and the ‘turning of the 
world upside down’ in the process. 

The Synoptic Gospels possess an unmatched 
catholicity of appeal. There are no other sacred 
books extant, purporting to represent a revelation 
of the Divine will, about which men may hold 
totally different opinions though still faithful to 
that revelation. A child of six, with his awed 
.affection for the Big Brother who always has time 
for children; the disillusioned man of the world 
who turns to Jesus because he seeks a comforter 
who knows the human mind as none other ever 
knew it; the heavy-booted farmer’s lad sur- 
ireptitiously conning the Testament his mother has 
packed in his kit; the trained critical expert 
‘grinding at grammar’; the Unitarian and the 
Salvationist; the Christian and _ the honest 
Agnostic: with one accord these testify to the 
undying appeal of the Gospel story. There is 
truly a sense in which such records as these stand 
ventirely above criticism. There, is nothing worth 


ee 


cherishing that could possibly be lost by the mis- 
handling of critics. After having almost passed 
through what will hereafter be known as the most 
trying period of Biblical investigation, the real 
place of the New Testament in our modern life 
is more secure than ever. Nothing could ever 
supplant its message to mankind apart from 
some new and direct revelation from God 
Himself. 

It is practically impossible for any man honestly 
to avoid the appeal of the Gospels. Whatever he 
may or may not believe about them, their unique 
place in our social system cannot be lost sight of. 
Their historic contribution to the spiritual emancipa- 
tion of mankind, their supreme wisdom and comfort 
for the soul of every generation, their unfailing 
timeliness, their directness of censure, their gener- 
osity of judgment, and perhaps above all else their 
unsullied dignity and simple delicacy, will ensure 
for them an unparalleled place among the annals of 
man’s struggle toward righteousness. 


Contributions and Comments. 


BaBpfonian Wisdom. 


Proressor Lancpon’s book, which he has entitled 
Babylonian Wisdom, appeals to a much wider circle 
than its title would imply. It is a book which is 
interesting and also enlightening to a far larger 
public than that which concerns itself with 
oriental lore. It is not only the orientalist or 
the theologian who will find an interest in it; the 
problems with which it deals are the problems 
which confront the modern world even more 
directly than they confronted the world of the 
past. 

By ‘Babylonian Wisdom’ Professor Langdon 
means the attempts made by the thinkers of ancient 
Babylonia to solve or answer the chief enigma of 
religion. Why is it that in this world of ours the 
‘wicked flourish and the righteous suffer? Why is 
it that what is punished is ignorance and stupidity 
rather than wickedness? The moral instincts of 
man and the laws of nature seem to be hopelessly 
.at variance one with the other. 

Like the Jews, the Babylonians found the ex- 


planation even more difficult than we do. Their 
religion held out to them no prospect of future 
punishment and reward in a world where the 
inequalities of this life would be redressed. It 
was in this world only that punishment or reward 
awaited them; the next. world was a land of 
darkness and misery, where the spirits of the dead 
flitted like bats in the shadow, with dust alone for 
their food. 

Some of the more instructed took refuge in 
agnosticism or scepticism. One of the texts 
translated in this volume by Professor Langdon 
is a remarkable conversation between a master 
and his slave, who, like the Greek A’sop, personifies 
the philosophy of experience and encourages his 
master in his pessimism. Fame and favour at 
Court, rich foods, a reputation for mercy and for- 
giveness, the love of women, orthodoxy in religion 
and sacrifice to the gods, charity and righteous 
conduct—all alike, we are told, are vanity; the 
malefactor and benefactor share the same fate, 
and the inevitable conclusion follows that death is 
better than lite. 
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Orthodox writers endeavoured to combat these 
arguments of scepticism, and one of the results 
was a work very similar to the Book of Job, the 


translation of which occupies a considerable part 


of Professor Langdon’s book. The hero was a 


certain Tabi-utul-Enlil who had lived at Nippur 


many centuries before it was written. Like Job, 
Tabi-utul-Enlil was wealthy and pious, and, like 
Job, misfortune after misfortune fell upon him. A 
large part of the work is occupied with his com- 
plaints of the injustice of the gods, and this is 
followed by the author’s reply. On the one hand, 


man, it is argued, is no judge of the divine ordering 


of the world; his knowledge is limited, and he 


cannot by searching find out God. On the other 


hand, suffering is the punishment of sin, and the 
sufferer may be expiating, as it were vicariously, 
sins that were committed by his ancestors. But 
in the end justice is done, and the work closes with 
an account of the restoration of Tabi-utul-Enlil 
to his former prosperity. Here, again, we have 
a parallel in the Book of Job, and at the same time 
a proof that the epilogue and prologue of the latter 


book are no late additions to it, as criticism would * 


have us believe, but must have formed part of the 
original scheme of the narrative. We find them 
already in the older Babylonian story. 

Professor Langdon has included in his volume 
fragments of a Babylonian book (or books) of 
Proverbs. Here, again, the analogy to the Hebrew 
Book of Proverbs is striking, and here again we 
find a vein of scepticism. ‘An amuletic ring does 
not give protection’ is one of the sayings ; ‘ He is 
a thoroughly good man, yet is clothed in rags,’ is 
another. Perhaps, however, the most pessimistic 
utterance to be found in the ‘Wisdom’ of the 
Babylonians is, as indeed we should expect, in the 
Dialogue between the Master and his Slave : 
‘Make thy way to the mounds of ruined cities, 
visit the relics of old; behold there the skulls of 
the men that have been before us: who of them 
is a doer of evil, who a servant of righteousness ? ’ 

These old Babylonian fragments suffer much from 
the fact that they are fragments. Sometimes they 
break off at the most interesting point ; sometimes 
their mutilated condition makes the translation 
of them uncertain. Since, however, excavation 
has been resumed on the ancient sites of the country, 
much has been done in the way of completing the 
texts, and as new libraries of tablets are brought 
to light we may hope that sooner or later all gaps 


will be filled up, and the works of the Babylonian 
philosophers will be placed, complete and perfect, 
in our hands. 

,A. H. Savce. 


Oxford. 
BR 


Dbifippians tt. 12. 


THE interpretation unearthed (in June number, 
Pp. 429) by Dr. Thomson from The Journal of 
Classical and Sacred Philology (1855) can be traced 
back to a considerably earlier date. (z) Thomas 
Belsham (The Epistles of Paul the Apostle translated : 
with an Exposition and Notes, 2 vols., 1822) renders 
pera poBov kat rpdmou ‘with respect and reverence,’ 
and adds, ‘ probably a colloquial phrase, by which 
is expressed respectful deference to the directions 
of a teacher or master. ... In this sense it is. 
properly connected with the clause which precedes 
it, and expresses the deference which the Philippians. 
paid to the instructions of the apostle.’ (2) Edward 
Harwood (A Liberal Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, 2 vols., 1768) renders the phrase ‘ with the 
most submissive deference and solicitude,’ remark- 
ing that it is to be put in connexion with Sanxovoare 
and not with xarepydleoe. (3) Both Belsham 
and Harwood refer with approval to the notes of an 
earlier writer, one Pierce or Pearce. Doubtless he 
is the ‘J. Pierce, of Exon.’ whose version— as 
you have always obeyed me with humility and 
concern ’—appears in William Bowyer’s Critical 
Conjectures and Observations on the New Testament. 
For the concluding clause of the verse all three 
concur in some stich rendering as ‘ promote earnestly 
the welfare of each other.’ Their observations 
on this clause and its connexion with the next 
verse deserve more attention than they seem to. 
have received from later commentators. 


J. H. Burn. 
Whatfield Rectory, Ipswich. 


+ 
- 


Tbe Pavement. 


FRESH significance attaches to the scene of Christ’s. 
judgment before Pilate, when it is realized what 
this Avdéorpwros or ‘ Pavement’ was. We know 
that wherever a Roman official of high civil or 
military rank went, he carried about with him 
his Judgment-seat or Bench or Tribunal, and that 
this Judgment-seat was set up on a floor or pave- 
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ment, composed of little coloured cubes or tessele. 
The Roman general on foreign service carried in 
panniers, on mule-back, these fitted blocks of wood 
or marble, as outward and visible sign of his status, 
and in order that there might be about the tribunal 
and all its proceedings a certain dignity and im- 
pressiveness. At each camping-place they were 
laid down, to be taken up again when the regiment 
or army moved forward. It was to such a ‘ Pave- 
ment’ that Jesus was brought as ‘ Prisoner at the 
Bar.’ But there is something beneath this. 

Professor Arthur Quiller-Couch (On the Art of 
Writing, pp. 166-68 and 193-95) says : ‘ Wherever 
the Roman’s feet went, there went the tessellated 
pavement for them to stand on... . Will you 
suggest that he did this because they were pretty? 
You know that practical men—conquering generals 
—do not behave in that way. He did it because 
they were sacred; because, like most practical 
men, he was religious, and his gods must go with 
him. . . . Upon these “ Pavements” the gods of 
legend—of love, youth, and plenty—Bacchus, 
Orpheus, Apollo, Venus, Jove and Ganymede, 
Leda and the Swan—these, and other pagan 
emblems are found constantly repeated.’ 

The dramatic intensity of the scene when Pilate 
‘brought Jesus out and seated Him on the tribunal A 
(so Moffatt renders Jn 19!) ‘at a spot called the 
“mosaic pavement,”’ is sensibly heightened when 
it is realized that before the Prisoner were spread 
representations of episodes in the life and loves of 
the gods of pagan story. It was indeed a striking 
situation: the Christ confronted by Jupiter, “ Deus 
Optimus Maximus’ by the Carpenter. To realize 
it is to gain new light upon the Governor’s taunt, 
‘Behold your King !’ 

Joun AULAY STEELE. 


Mannofield Parish Church, 
Aberdeen. 


gopriov and Bépn (Bak. vi. 2, 5). 
A roucH and serviceable translation of dopriov may 
be found in ‘ knapsack ’—a thing made to be carried. 
Bépy is then easily given its true meaning as the 
heavy things which call for a joint effort. The 
distinction would appeal to a Roman soldier by 
translating Bépy as impedimenta, the camp equip- 
ment which he did not carry on his back. . 

It is remarkable that Edward Caird discusses 


this difference in the first of his Lay Sermons, 
without the faintest reference to the Greek. 
BERNARD G. HALL. 


Knutsford. 
——— jp 


GQ Mote on Mets rrvt. 28. 


(A.V. ‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’) 


Tue reading of B and & in this famous passage 
is as follows: év ddAtyw pe meides Xpuotiavov 
wounoat—which is almost untranslatable. It would 
seem that it was the obvious difficulty in this 
reading that led the Textus Receptus, with EHLP, 
to alter rovfoar to yevéoOar—an alteration from 
which has sprung the inspired misrendering in the 
A.V. It must, of course, be rejected, if only 


“because it so palpably zs a correction ; and the 


intermediate reading of A, with 7ei6y for eiGes, 
has therefore been accepted by Alford and other 
good critics. On this, however, Hort (Notes on 
Select Readings, p. 100) justly remarks that arelOn 
can hardly be equivalent to wémoJas or aeiOets 
ceavTov, more especially as re(Oopat has just been 
used in v.2® in the sense of ‘I am convinced ’ ; 
and he therefore suggests, but doubtfully, memoulas 
for pe meiGes. 

Now, remembering the common use of such 
phrases as tOévas map’ ovdév, ‘to set at naught,’ 
Gécbor év aicxpe, ‘to count shameful, év adcKy- 
patos pépe tiHecOa, ‘to reckon in the category 
of crimes,’ and the like (in which, though the middle 
is more usual, the active is common), I would 
propose to read here, ev dAiy pe THOeLs Xpioriavov 
roujoar— you regard it as a light matter to make 
a Christian of me’: to which Paul replies with a 
play on év dAtyo. 

I am quite aware that such a reading requires 
defence. But, first, I believe that it was the 
position of p« that caused the trouble, and inclined 
the early scribes to find a verb that might govern 
it directly. Examples of such hyperbata are, 
however, far from uncommon ; compare especially 
Col 28, Bdérere py Tis bpas Zotar 6 ocvdAaywyov : 
or 2 Th 27, To yap pevaTHplov Hon evepyetrat THS 
dvopias, pOvov 6 Katéxwv apte dws €K mEecov yevarat, 
where all the best commentators regard 6 KaTEeXov 
dpru as transferred, for the sake of emphasis, from 
its natural place after ews to a position before it. 
Thus we see that Agrippa is really saying, ‘Me 
a Christian! You won’t do that in a hurry p? 

It remains to justify the use of the form rides 
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as a second person present indicative. I find on 
opening Helbing’s Grammatik der Septuaginta, 
Pp. 105, that in the LXX 7ri@yme usually keeps its 
Attic inflections ; but in the x* reading of Pr 1522 
we have trepriovra, which clearly points to a 
form rim: and in r Es 49° (without varia lectio) 
occurs emir otcav—=ereribecay, which points equally 
clearly to émri@éw. One of these forms would 
permit us to use réOes, the other the merely 
accentually different ri6ets. 

In Ac 3? (Blass, p. 48) we light on éréOovy. 
In the N.T. ré6yuu is comparatively rare; but the 
analogous inue is common; and a reference to 
Blass (p. 50) will reveal several instances of inp as 
a verb in w: e.g. Lk 114, -towev ; Mt 131, DF read 
cuviovros; Ro 31, ouiwv: in fact, according 
to Blass, there is but a single certain example of 
the ps inflection of the compound verb ouvinpe 
(compare Moulton, Prolegomena, p- 55). Westcott 
and Hort (Notes, p. 167) inform us that the present 
7 occurs twice in Hermas. 

As far as I am aware, in the Papyri the pe verbs 
show less tendency than one would expect to borrow 
from either the simple or the contracted. w verbs - 
but Mayser (Grammatik der Griech. Pap., p. 352) 
says that examples are not rare in which, apart 
from eiut, they show such contamination. In the 
case of r’Onpu, it is true, Mayser gives no instances 


(the imperative rie, of course, hardly counts) : 
but I believe it will be found that in later Greek 
tiOnue suffered the same fate as the rest. In 
Modern Greek the only surviving ms verb, as is 
well known, is «iui. I think, then, that though I 
can give no instance of the precise form 7i#es for 
the second person present, it may be taken as a 
more than possible form. Even as early as the 
date of the supposed prototype of B and NW, there is 
every reason to assume that it might be recognized 
as not unlikely to have been used by Paul or Luke. 

It may be objected, with some plausibility, to 
this suggestion, that so simple a reading is scarcely 
likely to have been altered into a harder one. 
Lectio ardua potius eligenda. I have already 
partially answered this objection: the position of 
He might well seem a difficulty to the scribe. But 
further, if t/@es was an unknown form to the 
copyist, or if he took it for a present participle, 
he would almost certainly think it corrupt, and 
alter it. Precisely so, in 2 Th 3 (in my opinion) 
even B altered wapeAdBooay to mapeAdBere, and 
other scribes ‘corrected’ it to zapéAaBov or 
mrapeAafe, 

I translate, then, with some confidence, ‘ You 
don’t seem to think it will take much to make even 
me a Christian !’ E. E. KEtiett: 

Cambridge. 


Entre Mous. 


ALL the well-known features of Tur Expostrory 
Times will be continued in the new volume. The 
‘Notes of Recent Exposition’ will be as prominent 
as before, and there will be a full treatment of the 
literature of the month, both home and foreign. 
In addition to ‘In the Study,’ we hope to give a 
series of sermons by well-known preachers of 
the day, among whom will be Dean Inge, Dr. 
J. A. Hutton, Dr. J. D. Jones, and Dr. W. M. 
M‘Gregor. 

Within the next few months, articles will appear 
by Dr. Rendel Harris ; Professor A. T. Robertson, 
Louisville, Kentucky ; Ven. Archdeacon R. H. 
Charles ; Professor John E. McFadyen ; Professor 
J. M. Shaw, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Professor H. 
Wheeler Robinson; Professor Edouard Naville ; 
and Professor Dalman. 


~~” 


The Index Volume of the 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, 


In the beginning of next year the Publishers 
hope to issue the- Index Volume. No trouble has 
been spared to make this Index thoroughly accurate 
and comprehensive, and it is confidently believed 
that it will greatly increase the value of the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

An Index Volume always formed part of Dr. 
Hastings’ plan, and the need for it has been 
generally felt, and has been pointed out lately 
in a number of important reviews. Although 
two of these appeared a few months ago 
they only unfortunately came to our notice last 
week. The review in the Anglican Theological 
Review is by Dr. S. A. B. Mercer, the editor, 
It deals specially with the twelfth volume of the 
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E.R.E. In the last paragraph Dr. Mercer points 
out the necessity of an Index Volume. Here are 
the first and last paragraphs : 

‘This is the last volume of Hastings’ great 
work. The first volume of the ENcycLoPpzDIA oF 
RELIGION AND EtHiIcs was published in 1908. 
Dr. Hastings had already made his reputation by 
the publication of his DicTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
and his DicTIONARY OF CHRIST AND THE GOSPELS, 
But in 1908 his greatest work was begun. There 
is, without any exception, no work which can at 
all compare with this great undertaking. The 
ENcYcLoPzDIA is limited to Religion and Ethics 
and yet it consists of twelve large volumes. There 
is hardly any phase of religion and ethics which is 
not covered by this great work. It is really a 
series of technical and elaborate monographs by 
expert scholars. It is quite beyond the limits of 
a review to enumerate even the most important 
of these monographs, for they are legion. The 
student of religion and ethics has in this great work 
an almost inexhaustible mine of reliable informa- 
tion.’ 

‘The whole great undertaking, from beginning 
to end, has been carried through with exceptional 
accuracy. Dr. Hastings has placed the whole 
scholarly world decidedly in his debt. No real 
student of religion and ethics can at all afford to 
be without this monumental work. I understand 
that an Index Volume is planned. At any rate, 
such a volume is now necessary.’ 

The editor of The Journal of Religion, the organ 
of the Divinity Faculty of the University of 
Chicago, devotes thirty-one pages to a ‘ Valuation 
of Hastings’ Encyclopedia,’ by a number of com- 
petent scholars, and not content with that he gives 
an article on the treatment of the ‘Religions of 
Japan in the Hastings’ ENncycLop#piA’ in the 
following number (March 1923) which occupies 
seven pages. 

The first ‘ appraisement’ is by Professor Shirley 
Jackson Case of Chicago. He deals with ‘ Gentile 
Religions of the Ancient Mediterranean World.’ 
He sums up his estimate of the value of the ELR.E, 
treatment in his last sentences. ‘ But certainly 
there is, as yet, in this particular field, no other 
modern work that, in thoroughness of treatment 
and scope of interest, equals or even approximates 
in value this Encyctopap1a. In all probability 
this value will be considerably enhanced when the 
Index Volume appears, by which easier access will 
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be given to items of information that may now 
pass unobserved because of their obscure con- 
nexions.’ So Professor Jackson Case also looks 
forward to the issue of the Index Volume. 

Professor D. B. Macdonald of Hartford Seminary 
deals with the treatment of Mohammedanism in 
the L.R.E. We quote his last words: ‘ This means 
that the Mohammedan part of this ENCycLoPHDIA 
is a worthy element in the whole. And the whole 
book, it is certain, is indispensable to any library 
concerned with the institutes of the thinking of 
mankind.’ 

Professor D. B. Macdonald’s remark reminds 
us of an interesting fact. The Publishers tell us 
that an order for a complete set of the E#.R.E. 
has just been received from the ‘ Biblioteca della 
Camera dei Deputati’ at Rome. 

And now we quote our last paragraph—this 
time from The Methodist Recorder of 12th July— 
although it only concerns the Index Volume in- 
directly. The paragraph is headed ‘ Book Prices.’ 
‘ Publishers are constantly being told to-day that 
the price of books is prohibitive for those who 
need them most, e.g. for ministers ; and that that 
accounts for small libraries in so many manses. 
The fact may in great measure be true; but the 
inference that publishers are grasping and ex- 
orbitant in their demands is not sound, in the 
majority of cases. No firm has done more for 
meeting the needs of ministers than Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark of Edinburgh; and they have recently 
made an interesting inquiry into this question in 
relation to publications of their own. In view of 
the allegation that the price of the ENcycLoPpzpIA 
or RELIGION AND Ersics was prohibitive, Sir 
John M. Clark, the head of the firm, took a book of 
fiction, published at 5s., and after counting the 
number of words it contained, proceeded to estimate 
the number of words. in the last volume of the 
EncycLopepia. The figures revealed the amazing 
result that if published at the same rate per hundred 
words, the cost of the ENcycLop£p1A ought to be 
fifty-seven pounds per volume, instead of thirty-five 
shillings !_ Twelve such sumptuous volumes, with 
about a million and a half words in each volume, 
are bound to cost much money, but it is a work 
which is a library in itself. It would be a price- 
Jess boon to many a man if, when kindly folk are 
contemplating a presentation to the departing 
minister, they turned their eyes in some such 
direction. Few gifts would have a greater or more 
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varied value than this; and it is a work which 
most of our brethren would be unable to obtain 
for themselves.’ 


SOME TOPICS. 
Christians. 

‘ This is true not only of me but of all Christians, 
that they do not fear, even if they are ill or endure 
distress or suffer greatly. They quietly leave 
everything in the hands of God, and even while 
they suffer, they rejoice and wait patiently until 
they recover. . . . When I tell you that Christians 
fear nothing but God, I want you to understand 
that I am not just pretending, for it is really true. 
Here are Christ’s own unshakable words: ‘ And 


be not afraid of them who kill the body, but are 


not able to kill the soul; but rather fear him who 
is able to destroy both body and soul in hell.” ’ 

This is the estimate of Tokichi Ishii. To him 
‘Christians were people who held the principles of 
‘Christ and who lived up to them. 

Tokichi Ishii was imprisoned in Tokyo. He.was 
an entirely uneducated man and a very notorious 
‘criminal, but in Tokyo Prison he came into contact 
with Miss West and Miss Caroline Macdonald. 
‘They were the only two Christians he had ever 
known. He became a Christian himself, and 
whilst waiting the execution of the death sentence, 
which had been passed upon him, he wrote down 
his own story. It has now been translated into 
English and is published by the Student Christian 
Movement with the title A Gentleman in Prison 
(4s. 6d. net). The Publishers say, and we agree 
with them, that this story is ‘ Not unworthy to be 
set beside some of the other great prison-documents 
which are among the treasures of the Church of 
Christ.’ 


The original Silas Hocking. 


Mr. Silas K. Hocking is no longer a young man. 
He tells this story against himself. Towards the 
end of the War, when he was in Orp-le-Grand a 
young Canadian came up to him and said : © 

‘“ May I ask you a question, sir ?”’ 

‘“ Why certainly,” Isaid, “a dozen if you like.” 

““T hope you will not think me impertinent,” 
he went on, “ but I should like to ask you if you 
are the original Silas Hocking ? ” 

““ The original ? ” I questioned, and I expect he 


caught a note of surprise or curiosity in my voice 
for he said hurriedly : 

‘“ Well, you see, it’s this way. When I was quite 
a little chap back home in Canada my mother used 
to read me the stories of Silas Hocking, and when I 
saw the notice that he was to lecture to us out here, 
I thought it couldn’t be the real one.” 

‘“ But why ?”’ I questioned. 

‘“ Well, you see, I thought that he lived back 
in the time of John Bunyan or thereabouts, and 
that he had gone west ages ago.” ’ 

Mr. Hocking’s life has been a long and a full one, 
and he has at last been persuaded to write his 
reminiscences. He calls the volume My Book of 
Memory (Cassell; 10s. 6d. net). It includes 
chapters on ‘ Ministers and Laymen,’ ‘ Politicians,’ 
‘ Critics, Caricaturists and Humorists,’ and ‘ Mainly 
about Journalists,’ and about them all Mr. Hocking 
says pleasant things in a delightfully gossipy way. 


Precept and Practice. 


We can say of the Bible as of no other book, 
“that in its heart are the highways to Zion, along 
which we travel to the sky. 

‘Now a highway exists not to be talked about, 
but to be travelled on. We can only know it 
properly by walking along it, and it serves no real 
end except as it is put to this practical use. In a 
Korean village there was a Christian convert who 
learned the whole of the Sermon on the Mount by 
heart, and then he set out and tramped a hundred 
miles that he might recite it to his pastor. When 
he had finished the recital, he was told that he 
must now put the Sermon into practice. His 
reply was, ‘‘ But that is the way in which I managed 
to learn it. At first I tried to commit it to memory 
by rote, and it would not stick. So I hit upon this 
plan: I would learn a verse, and then go out and 
find a heathen neighbour and practise that verse 
on him. Then I found that it would stick !” ’ 

This is a quotation from an article which the 
Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A., wrote for the ‘ Bible 


in the World,’ the monthly organ of the Bible 


Society. Mr. Darlow has now retired from the 
position which he held so long and so ably, of 
Literary Superintendent of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and we are very glad to note that 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have collected a 
number of his articles and issued them with the 


‘title At Home in the Bible (6s. net). 
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POETRY. 
Jimmy Howcroft. 
I flew ! 
Upward climbing to the engine’s roar. 
The clay is dead, but still the soul can soar; 
Imprisoned here, as by some earthy chain, 
In higher life, my soul shall soar again. 


This, in brief, is the story of Jimmy Howcroft, 
whose volume of poems, The Songs of a Broken 
Airman (Hodder & Stoughton ; 5s. net), has just 
been published. 

But John o’ London, in an introduction to the 
book, has brought us closer to the heart of the 
tragedy. 

A ‘half-timer’ at the age of twelve, ina Lancashire 
cotton mill, Howcroft later became an electrician. 
In 1915, at the age of twenty-two, he joined the 
Royal Flying Corps, and while acting as observer 
in France in the following year, his machine crashed, 
his spine was fractured, and he was condemned to 
lifelong helplessness, unable to raise hand or foot. 
To pass away the weary hours in hospital he began 
to compose the poems contained in this volume, 
dictating them to his nurse. They were in part 
published in 1920 and met with considerable 
success. A second and still more successful edition 
was published last year. The present volume 
contains, In more permanent form, all the original 
poems—some of which have, however, been re- 
written—together with a number of new poems. 

Although Jimmy Howcroft is in constant pain 
you will find no note of sadness or despair in his 
poems. They breathe a spirit of cheer and courage 
that should put all grumblers to shame. 

There are in the volume dainty playful verses 
for children which have something of the Robert 
Louis Stevenson spirit in them. ‘My Shadow,’ 
too, is apparently inspired by Stevenson, but we 
fancy that beneath the playful whimsicality of the 
lines there lie regrets ‘ too deep for tears.’ 


My S#HADow. 


I have a little shadow, 
-But he’s gone out without me, 

I don’t know where he’s gone to, 
I should like to ‘go and see; 

_ But my night-nurse will not let me, 

So in bed I’ve got to stay.. 

And I’m jealous of my shadow, 
’Cause I want-to go and play. | 
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There are poems which show a deep and true 
love of Nature on the part of one who when he could 
‘go and play’ loved the out-of-doors world. But 
above all there is the fine spirit of Christian hope 
and courage. 


THE ONE CoMFoRT. 


When pain and anguish seem too great, 
And for relief too long I wait, 

I close my eyes that I may see 

The Cross of One who died for me ; 
And as He hangs suspended there, 
Christ sees my grief and bears a share ; 
For God is love, He knows and feels, 
He, stooping, touches, cleanses, heals. 


Louise Imogen Guiney. 


Louise Imogen Guiney died in 1920. Her verse 
and prose, though fairly well-known in the States, 
are too little known in England. She was a scholar 
but she never made her scholarship obtrusive, and 
in all her writing there is a fine sensitiveness. 
Several short sketches of her life and works have 
been published, but there was room for a more 
complete account. This has now been written 
very sympathetically by E. M. Tenison. The 
title of the volume is Louise Imogen Guiney (Mac- 
millan ; 15s. net). We quote three poems to give 
an appetite for more. 


To ONE WHO WOULD NOT SPARE HIMSELF. 
A censer playing from a heart all fire, 
A flushing, racing, singing mountain stream 
Thou art ; and dear to us of dull desire 
In thy far-going dream. 


Full to the grave be thy too fleeting way, 
‘And full thereafter: few that knew thee best 
Will grudge it so, for neither thou nor they 
Can mate thy soul with rest. 


Dro Optimo Maximo. 


All else for use, One only for desire ; 
Thanksgiving for the good, but thirst for Thee: 
Up from the best, whereof no man’ need tire, 
Impel Thou me. 
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eleven talks—very delightful ones—and very little 
verse we quote : 


Delight is menace if Thou brood not by, 
Power is a quicksand; Fame a gathering jeer. 
Oft as the morn (though none on earth deny 


These three are dear) 


Wash me of them, that I may be renewed, 
And wander free amid my freeborn joys: 
Oh, close my hand upon Beatitude ! 

Not on her toys. 


Davy. 


Davy, her Knight, her dear, was dead. 

Low in the dust was the silken head, 
‘TIsn’t there Heaven ?’ 

(She was but seven) 

‘Tsn’t there,’ sobbing, ‘for dogs?’ she said. 


Trusty and brave and true, who could 
Match her hero of hardihood, 
Rancourless, selfless, 

Prideless, pelfless ? 

How I should like to be half so good! 


Firebrand eye and icicle nose ; 

Ear enwrought like a guelder rose ; 

All the sweet wavy beauty of Davy ;— 
Sad not to answer whither it goes ! 


‘Man is immortal, sage or fool: 
Animals end by a different rule.’ 

So had they prated 

Of things created, 

An hour before, in her Sunday-school. 


‘Isn’t there Heaven for dogs that’s dead ? 
God made Davy out of His head. 

If He unmake him 

Doesn’t He take him ? 


Why should He throw him away ?? she said. 


Fay Inchfawn. 


It is for her verse that we know Fay Inchfawn. 
And so although her latest small volume contains 


[VE LAID THEM DOWN To-DAyY. 


Well, I am done. My nerves were on the rack. 
T’ve laid them down to-day. 

It was the last straw broke the camel’s back : 
Ive laid that down to-day. 

No, Pll not fume, nor fret, nor fuss, nor fight ; 

Pll walk by faith a bit, and not by sight. 

I think the Universe will work all right. 
I’ve laid it down to-day. 


The dread of sorrows I may have to sup, 
Pll lay that down to-day. 
The circumstance which rubbed me wrong way 
up, 
Pll lay that down to-day. 
It will not matter in the age to come, 
Whether I sucked the stone or had the plum, 
But it will make a difference to some, 


{ 


If I keep nice, to-day. 


So, here and now, the over-weight, the worry, 
Pll lay it down to-day. 

The all-too-anxious heart ; the tearing hurry ; 
Pll lay these down to-day. 

O eager hands! O feet, so prone to run! 

I think that He Who made the stars and sun, 

Can mind the things you’ve had to leave 

undone. 

Do lay them down to-day ! 


The title of the volume is Homely Talks of a 
Homely Woman (Ward, Lock; 2s. 6d. net). The 
verses are in the last talk—‘ A Woman’s Work is 
Never Done.’ \ 
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